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SUMMER BOARD. 
The Wellswood, 


HAMPTON FALLS, 


About 20 can be accommodated. 
fireplaces, wide piazzas, shady lawns, modern conven- 
iences. Charming walks and drives. Hampton and 
Rye beaches, and many points of historic interest easily 
accessible by steam or trolley cars. Friends’ family. 

Address GEO. C. HERBERT, Hampton Falls, N.H. 


“Illinois-On-The-Strand 


OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


Open for guests 
Sixth month 1st 


N. H. 


Large rooms, open 


WALTON & FRENCH 


Bell ’Phone No. 26 
Will remain OPEN throughout the year 


Ocean view unexcelled 


‘THE PENINGTON, 


Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 
THE HOBART, Write for booklet. 


310 Seventy Ave., NortH Aspury Park, N. J. 
Address E. H. BAKER, Formerly of Atlantic City, 


The Marlborough. Kept by Friends. 
‘OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 
Under entirely new management. One blcck from 
bathing grounds and hot sea baths. For particulars 
Address SAMUEL B. LIPPINCOTT, 
17 Sea View Avenue. 


THE DRIFTWOOD 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 

Special Spring Rates. For particulars address 

SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS 


NEw ARBORTON 
Ocean Grove. N. J. 
Half block from the sea. 


Kept by Friends. 


For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 
Hot salt baths. 7 Sea View Ave., Ocean Grove, N.J. 
Second House 


The Pennhurst, trees Bench. 


MicniGcan Avenue, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 





THE KATHLU, 
1126 CentRAt Avz., Ocean City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren Ati THE vear 


Ocean Enp oF TENNESSEE AvE., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
and comfortable. Write for booklet 


M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


ANTED.—POSITION AS ASSISTANT IN 
institution, Friends’ boarding home or school. 
Address F. K. D., this Office. 
ANTED.—WE CAN OFFER A GOOD HOME, 
with reasonable compensation, to a worthy 
woman, in our small family. She to relieve my delicate 
wife of the cares of housekeeping, assist with housework 
and care of two children. Address H. H. Stabler, 
toor Clinton S:reet, Baltimore, Md. 


ANTED —CARE OF SEMI-INVALID, 

either sex, or would take charge of one child over 

five years of age. City or suburbs. Moderate wages. 
Reference. Address (). H. M., this Office 


ANTED.—YOUNG WOMEN TO ENTER 

the Training School for Nurses of West Philadel- 

phila Hospital for Women. Apply to M. E. Kelsey, 
Superintendent, 4035 Parrish Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED.—BOARDERS FOR THE SUMMER 
in country. Friends’ Family. Modern conven- 
Apply early, Box 125, Woodstown, N. J. 


ELEN G. BORTON WHOIS A STUDENT IN 

Emerson Coilege, Boston, is prepared to give 

“*The Lost Word,”” by Henry van Dyte as an evening’s 

program for Young Friends’ Associations and other 

meetings. After Fitth month 8th for particulars address 
Helen G. Borton, Woodstown, N. J. 


iences. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D. C 
OARDERS DESIRED IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY 
oa farm. Desirable location. Address S , 800 
Spring Mill Avenue, Conshohocken, Pa. 


O RENT.—BY SEPTEMBER rst, TO A RE- 
fined family, for board of owner (a lady), 11-room 


house in West Philadelphia. Address T. B. Hendrick- 
son, 617 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


OR RENT —S. W. COR. TWENTIETH AND 

Arch Streets, attractive house, 13 rooms and 2 baths, 
in thorough order. Would rent to private family at 
moderate figure. Apply to Girard Trust Company. 


OR SALE OR RENT.—A VERY DESIRABLE 
summer or winter residence at very low figures 
because the owner has no further use for it Sixteen 
rooms, all modern conveniences. Large grounds, plenty 
of shade, good water. Good steam and electric car 
service. Sehools as good asthe best. Immediate pos- 
session. And also for sale a number of first lien 
mortgages on farms in Missouri, in South East 
Kansas or in Oklahoma; placed by men of good repu- 
tation and long experience. For particulars, address 
R. HAINES PASSMORE, Real Estate and Loan 
Agent, West Chester, Pa. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD’S 


“SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” 


placed in every school, would 
teach the beauty of Peace. 


Send twenty cents for one copy of the music and 
twenty-five copies of the words, to 


ARABELLA CARTER, 


Universal Peace Union, 1305 Arch St., Phila. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
(TEMPERANCE) 
Great Russell Street, LONDON 
Passenger Lift. Electric Light im all Rooms. Bath 
Rooms on every Floor. Spacious Dining, Drawing, 


Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms. Al! 
Fireproof. Night Porter. Telephone. 


BEDROOMS from 2-6 to 4-6 per night 


Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table 
u' Hote Breakfast and Dinner from 8-6 to r1o-6 ($2.10 to 
$2.60) per day. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials on Application. 
Telegrams ; “‘ THacxeray, Lonpon.” 


Floors 


3a 1903. 


BUCK HILL FALLS. 


Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 

Love the sunshine of the meadow, 

Love the shadow of the forest, 

Love the wind among the branches, 
-Long fellow ° 


will enjoy the cutdoor freedom of camping out. For 
the last two summers tenting at Buck Hil! Falls has 
been one of its features. The air isso dry, the soil so 
porous, the drainage so good that people who ordinarily 
are afraid of ‘‘ rheumatics”’ have slept in tents without 
atwinge. One dear friend, now around three score and 
ten, has had two seasons of it, and is regretting that the 
building of a family cottage will force her indoors. The 
tents have wooden floors and double roofs so that they are 
absolutely water tight, and even in rainy weather they 
have been pronounced drier than rooms in the Inn or 
cottages. The best testimony of their comfort and con- 
venience is that everyone who has occupied a tent wants 
the same accommodations, when he or she comes again. 

lhe tents are furnished with good wire spring beds with 
mattresses, chiffoniers, washstands and basins, towels, 
sheets, and blankets, identical with those in the Inn, 
Some have rocking chairs and clothes poles 

The charge is only $3 per week for a tent capabie of 
holding two people; $5 per week for a tent to hold four 
persons; $9 per week for a tent holding six comfortably 
At these prices occupants are expected to keep their 
tents in order, but freah water is brought every day and 


the slops removed. Try it. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO., 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pocono Pines Assembly 


AND 


Summer Schools 
NAOMI PINES, PA. 


New Assembly Inn, opens June 1, 1903. 


Overlooks lake three miles long, half mile wide. 400 
acresof Old Pines. Rowing, sailing, bathing. 2000 feet 
Elevation. Open fire places and blankets a necessity. 
Always cool. Shady walks. Bible 
Summer schools July 27th to 
August tsth, faculty of twelve, including President 
ISAAC SHARPLESS, JOSEPH WALTON, etc. 


Wide verandas. 
conference July 14-26. 


New Auditorium and Lecture Hall In the Pines, 


Write L. H. BEDELL, Manager, 
Reasonable Tzrms. Naomi Pines, Pa. 


~ School Catalogs. 


Turning out quite some few good specimens of what 
schooi catalogs ought to be, just now. Always have 
given more than ordimgary attention to this sort of work. 
Result—satisfaction, more orders. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 


MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 


1019-21 Market St., Zoth "Phones. Phila., Pa. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSC RIPTION, $2 oOo PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 


a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price | 


$1.50 per annum 
To those who get up and forward “‘Clubs”’ we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


SuBscripTions MAY BeGin aT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
We om 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


BE GIVEN. not “‘stor’’ PAPERS EXCEPT 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which wil! be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* TeLerHone No. 1-33-55. 
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GRADE OF ICE 


CRANE’ CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 


INTEREST TO 








MAKE BUT ONE 


| 616 Sansom Street, 


| Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 


|} ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


_929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
133 Soutn Twe.rrn Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Conveyancing and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

.. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Orricss: (Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


No. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


369) 
3°9| Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


| REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Rea! Estate a specialt 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., Thos. Biddle Ellis. 


‘ ; LAW (Pa.andN. J., 
Ringe & Ellis, he%, esr. 
Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 


Patents. Estates managed and settied. Kents collected. 


929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection g31 Chestnut Street, Philad’a 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St. 





Telephones. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Ep:ror, 
tg West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frisnps’ InTsLLiGENcER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
| LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value te 
| us and to the advertisers. 


| Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes fee, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

. EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 


} Principals. 
Circulars on application. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principai, 


George School, enna 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Pvupits or Botn Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Libera! 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
= M. DOWNING, M. S., Principai, 
Jenkintown, Pa 

CYNTHIA 6. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day Schoo! for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principa 
Locust V hey, N. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY sn, 


(Formerly SwartHmore GramMMAR SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages ot 
individual] attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





~The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 

of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and ali Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring — are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS: B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


Tevernone, Porcar 29-38 D. 
~~ 
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GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XXIV. 
To talk well is good, but to live well is much better. 
Tuomas CHALKLEY. 


Lo! this one preached with fervent tongue ; 
The world went forth to hear ; 

Upon his burning words they hung 
Intent with ravished ear. 


Like other lives the life he led, 
Men spoke no word of blame ; 

And yet unblest, unprofited, 
The world went on the same. 


Another came and lived and wrought, 
His heart all drawn above. 

By deeds, and not by words, he taught 
Self-sacrificing love. 


No eager crowds His preaching drew ; 
Yet one by one they came: 

The secret of his power they knew, 
And caught the sacred flame. 


And all around, as morning light 
Steals on with silent wing, 

The world became more pure and bright, 
And life a holier thing. 


—W. Walsham Row. 


HAPPINESS AND SERVICE.! 

I wisH to speak briefly on ‘‘ Happiness and Service.”’ 
Surely if there is any place in the world favorable to 
the living of a happy life it is in college, and college 
trained men and women should carry with them from 
their Alma Mater all the elements -of happiness. 
Among those things which stand out as glittering 
possibilities, but which are attained by the few, and 
are not necessary to a happy life, are wealth, fame 
and power. 

Wealth is all right, if it comes naturally and under 
economic laws, but if it comes through the sacrifice 
of home, and the finer things of life, it is all wrong. 
I can think of a man who has accumulated his 
millions, but with his wealth there has come a curse 
to his family. He has a degenerate son and a wife 
who has lost her reason. If wealth is the cause and 
not merely the accompaniment of the misery, it comes 
at too dear a price. 

I was present at one of the installations of Thomas 
B. Reed as Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
As he walked up the aisle and took his place at the 
Speaker’s desk, he was greeted with loud and pro- 
longed applause, as his achievements deserved, for 
he had honorably won a place of creat distinction. 
Among other things he said, ‘‘The honor lasts but 


1 Address of President Swain to the Senior Class at Swarthmore 
College, Sixth month 7th, 1903. 


for a moment, the anxiety and responsibility for many 
weary days and nights.’’ It is ever thus with place 
and power. If wealth, fame, position, power, come 
to you in the fulfillment of your position in life, well 
and good, but they are not necessary for a happy life, 
and usually do not bring it. It is the opportunities 
open to all normally constituted men and women 
whicn offer the greatest possibilities for happiness. 

It is your privilege to enjoy every power and gift 
which God has given you. You have been here these 
years to train these powers and gifts in the direction 
of their greatest development. You have a right to 
enjoy those things which cause the body to come to 
its highest perfection. The food which brings health 
and strength and life should be pleasant to the taste. 
The table is the best center of friendship and domestic 
affection. 

I trust your eye has been trained. To such an 
eye, Nature and Art afford an infinite variety, and 
should be a never-ce sing source of happiness. The 
same scenes are imprinted upon the retina of all alike, 
but the eye sees only what it brings the power of 
seeing. The charm of the sunset, the splendor of the 
mountains, the glory of the sea, the sublimity of the 
heavens, the beauty of the rose and all Nature in her 
myriad and wonderful forms should be yours to enjoy. 

To the enjoyments of the eye may you have 
added those of cultivated ears. To realize what a 
harmony of sweet sounds are ever present to our 
ears, we must remove ourselves for a time from the 
haunts of birds and animals and insects and men. I 
went once to the high Sierras above the timber line, 
above the clouds, and above the habitation of living 
things. 1 could not hear a sound from animal 
nature, only the occasional roar of the avalanche as a 
field of ice or snow would yield through the heat of 
the advancing summer and fall to the glacier or 
valley below. I cannot adequately describe the awful 
stillness of such surroundings. Not until we have 
witnessed the intense quiet of the high mountains do 
we realize the contribution to our happiness of the 
many sounds of animal life. As one slowly comes 
down from the highest mountain, if one but observes 
the new notes, as he descends to the plains below, 
there appear a thousand voices of which he had before 
scarcely been aware. 

The eye, the ear, and the other senses in their 
normal use bring to us the manifold joy of the outer 
world. ‘Natural History,” says Darwin, ‘and 
domestic affection make a man truly happy.’ The 
variety, the evidence of law, the beauty in the animal 
world, satisfied the longing of his mind, and the fire- 
side the longing of his heart. What natural history 
was for Darwin, some field of study or labor should 
be to every human being. If you follow your highest 
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insight and better tastes, you should find a life work 
which should bring solid contentment to you. ‘I 
could be happy anywhere in the months things are 
growing,’ said a young botanist: he referred to the 
summer months when the plants are growing. 
larger sense there is no moment when you have once 
learned to see the world about you, when something 
on which your mind is set is not growing. It may be 
a plant, an animal, a school, an enterprise, or a cause 
which you cherish. If your mind is made up and 
your heart is set upon the accomplishment of a pur- 
pose, you will reap satisfaction in the growth of your 
undertaking. 

Darwin was right when he placed domestic affection 
as a necessary part of happiness. The elevation of 
the family is an important, if not the most important 
end of civilization. He who allows the pursuit of 
wealth, the struggle for place, the thirst for glory, or 
the feverish haste of modern life to encroach upon the 
joys of domestic life, crowds out the most sacred ties 
which bring joy to life. 

High in the scale of life’s privilege is that of 
exercise. Physical exercise, including brain work, 
should bring with it joy. 


let loose from schools, the athlete who rejoices in his 
art, the student in his leisure hours, or the man of 
productive labor, each in his way should have pleasure. 
It was said of Dr. Elliott that he could do an immense 
amount of work, for he found such keen enjoyment in 
it. May you so happily adjust your lives that the 
keen enjoyment of productive labor will be one of your 


choicest blessings. This is of the highest importance, 
for the labor of every person has much in it of routine, 
and the doing itself should be attractive. 

As you go farther along in the journey of life, you 
will come to see more and more that Shakespeare 
was right when he said : 

‘« The purest treasure mortal time affords 
Is spotless reputation.’’ 

Out in the cemetery west of the site of my Alma 
Mater, there rests the mortal remains of a noble woman 
who served her generation of college students and 
who was loved by all who knew her. On her 
tombstone are these words from the Sacred Book : 
‘‘Unspotted before the World.’’ The consciousness 
that one lives a healthful, cheerful, unspotted life before 
the world is one of life’s choicest blessings. 

“Oh! it is not the amount of good done which 
measures the love or heroism which prompted the 
serviceable deed, or the happiness which the doer gets 
from it. It is the spirit of service which creates doth 
the merit and the satisfaction.” 

Abou Ben Adhem had a dream. He saw an 
angel writing with a pen of gold, and on inquiry the 
angel said he was making a list of those who loved 
the Lord. 


‘And is mine one?’’ said Abou. ‘‘ Nay, not so,”’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerily still ; and said, ‘‘ 1 pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.”’ 


The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, — 
And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest ! 


Ina | 


The child on the play ground 


INTELLIGENCER. 


If you love the animal, the mineral and the 
vegetable world, and above all your fellow-men, it is 
the best indication that your name will be found on 
the list of those who love the Lord. 

With all your natural and acquired possessions, 
and with all the splendid hopes and aspirations and 
optimisms of youth, I trust you have firmly fixed in 
mind that you fill the highest ends of your own liie 
by serving and cooperating with your fellow-men. 
One may accumulate a fortune and bless the rising 
generation by founding a university ; another help a 
young man or woman by word or deed or money to 
a higher life ; another serve his community, his state 
or nation in a position low or exalted. God hath not 
set by metes and bounds the fields of service or 
happiness. ‘ Do well thy part, there all the hunor 
lies.” 

For myself I know no more inspiring sight than a 
band of earnest, chosen young men and women, with 
trained eyes to see, with cultured ears to hear, with 
healthy bodies subservient to their educated wills, with 
love of home, of country, of God, eagerly going forth 
to serve each in his chosen way according to his light 
and gifts, the family, the community, the state, the 
college which has made it possible that he should 
receive life’s best gifts. 

Lovingly, hopefully, expectantly, your Alma Mater 
commissions you to go forth as workers among men. 
May you be happy. May you be of service.. May 
your greatest happiness be in your service. 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—III. 
JOHN JACKSON, 
( Continued from last week.) 
GeorGE S. TRUMAN contributes the following account 
of Sharon's connection with the Underground Railroad: 

‘* Situated in close proximity to the Great Southern 
Post Road, formerly known as the King’s Highway, 
leading from Philadelphia through Chester and 
Wilmington, down through the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland and Virginia, it was perfectly natural that 
the fugitive in his search for freedom should make 
Sharon one of his points of rest and recuperation, but 
no record was ever kept for precautionary reasons, as 
our friends, Thomas Garrett and John Hunn, situated 
on this line, had fully realized, being virtually bank- 
rupted with fines and prosecutions under the Fugitive 
Slave Law for acting the part of the Good Samaritan 
to these poor creatures. 

‘‘On the Southern road near the State line there 
was a public house called the ‘ Practical Farmer,’ 
the occupant of which was always on the lookout for 
fugitives in order to get the reward offered by the 
masters for their apprehension, but after they had got 
past this they were generally pretty safe. In Chester 
they had a valiant friend in Samuel Smith, a colored 
Methodist preacher, who almost invariably piloted them 
to Sharon, where he announced his arrival in the night 
by dropping pebbles on the roof just below my 
chamber window. The most of those who came were 
men who were safely stored in the haymow until the 
next evening ; and although our family was large, yet 
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until after they were gone very few knew of their 
presence. We had also a most efficient helper in 
William Brown, a colored quarryman, who had lost 
one leg by a premature explosion. He walked ona 
wooden stump and withal was more active than many 
men with sound limbs. Whenever notified he was 
always on hand to escort passengers to the next 
stopping place or put them safely on the way, and I 
have no recollection of any who passed through our 
station who were ever returned to their masters. 
“The travelers were only moved in the night 
season except when imperatively necessary, as when 
belated, and their pursuers were close behind them, 
in which case it was necessary to resort to stratagem 
to get them to a place of safety. I call to mind one 
morning when three men came in just after daybreak. 
Their pursuers were seen mounted on horses riding 
round the farm on the lookout. It was necessary ro 
be expeditious and the large dearborn wagon used by 
the school was got out and straw placed in the bottom. 
The men were told to lie down and bags of apples 
were placed oneach side of them. They were covered 
with bags of hay and two flour barrels were placed in 
the tail of the wagon as though going to mill. To 
carry out the deception further I went in my shirt 
sleeves, the mill not being much over a mile distant. 
I had hardly got out of the lane before I perceived 
that I was pursued ; the man rode alongside, gave a 
hasty glance in the wagon and passed on. Fearing I 
might be pursued I quickly turned off the main road 
and made for a station about five miles distant. 


Finding the occupant was not at home I was at a loss 
how to proceed as there was no other safe point in 


that direction. I therefore kept on, nor stopped till 
near sunset, when I brought up at Attleborough at 
the close of Bucks Quarterty Meeting. Here I parted 
with my companions and the next day returned home. 

‘But the most interesting case that occurs to me 
was that of Allen Ricketts and family, consisting of a 
brother and sister, one half-brother and two sisters 
and a niece. They were owned by a man near 
Baltimore and I presume were house servants. Their 
owner died insolvent and the administrator thought it 
necessary to sell the slaves in order to pay their debts. 
Their master’s children, with whom they had always 
been brought up on terms of intimacy, advised them 
to leave, and they accordingly did so and in course 
of time arrived at the home of Daniel Gibbons in 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, and were sent by him 
to his sister Rachel Hunt, of Darby. Here they 
found homes, and were appreciated by their employers 
for their integrity and faithfulness. Allen was taken 
into the family of John and Rachel Hunt, where he 
remained for a number of years as gardener and chore 
boy. He was sent to Friends’ school with the rest of 
the family and acquired the rudiments of education— 
the three R’s of which we hear so much. 

‘In this neighborhood they resided quietly for 
several years until the younger members had grown 
to man- and womanhood. A man who had known 
them in their old Maryland home came to reside in 
their neighborhood, obtained work close by and 
finally married one of the sisters. He opened a 
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_make sure that Allen was there. 
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correspondence with the creditors of their former 
master, one of whom, having obtained a claim to 
them, came in search of them without making himself 
known. He professed to be a drover going west 
after a drove of horses and hired Allen to go with 
him.. When they reached Harrisburg, unknown to 
Allen, they switched off on the road to Baltimore and 
as soon as they crossed the State line he slipped 
handcuffs on Allen and conveyed him to Baltimore 
where he sold him to a slave trader by the name of 
Slatter. Here he was confined in a jail just back of 
the Philadelphia depot, on Pratt street, preparatory to 
shipping a vessel load to New Orleans. The slaves’ 
dwelling was attached to the house and some of those 
he thought trustworthy were used as house servants. 
One of these, a young woman, Allen persuaded to 
furnish him with pen and paper, and he wrote me of 
his situation, appealing to me for help in his dilemma. 
He got the young woman to mail the letter for him 
and I received it very fortunately on the afternoon of 
one of the weekly lectures for the neighborhood 
which were held at the school and a goodly number 
assembled. Allen being known to them all, when the 
news was read to them it created quite a sensation, 
and it was decided that I should go to Baltimore that 
evening and see what could be done. 

“‘ Accordingly, the next morning at sunrise found 
me in that city, and after hunting up our valued friend, 
John Needles, we went to see Slatter and had quite a 
talk with him, but previously I went into the jail to 
I found him over- 
joyed to see me and earnest in the hope that some 
way might be found to help him out of his troubies. 
The jail was nothing but a large room bare of every- 
thing but a few benches, and surrounded by a high 
brick wall enclosing a yard where the inmates, 
shackled and otherwise, might exercise under the 
supervision of the keeper. 

‘« Slatter, from his talk, did not incline to te:ms, 
as he expatiated on the price which, as a likely slave, 
Allen would bring in New Orleans—about $1000, 
But finally, perhaps as a matter of bluff, he agreed to 
take $800 for Allen provided the cash was paid not 
later than that day week, and I returned home not 
very hopeful of the prospect in view. After reporting 
the situation a subscription was started and through 
the energy and influence of John Jackson $500 was 
soon raised and the balance was advanced by a 
wealthy Friend of Philadelphia, so that at the allotted 
time I was in Baltimore, and with my friend John 
Needles as witness, called on the trader prepared to 
consummate the bargain. He appeared to be very 
much surprised, and so expressed himself, as he did 
not expect the money would be forthcoming in so 
short a time, and rather hestitated about confirming 
his agreement on the ground that he could get so 
much more by shipping Allen south. He then 
asked me to allow him to see the letter I had received 
from Allen, stating that he himself used a certain 
kind of paper and if any of his house servants had 
been instrumental in communicating with me he would 
sell them south at once. Fortunately I had left the 
letter at home and could not gratify him. When we 
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had completed the papers it was nearly train time, 
and under the laws of Maryland the railroad com- 
panies were not allowed to carry colored people 
unless two residents of the State gave bonds as to 
their freedom, under heavy damages. John Needles 
and I went over to the depot to get tickets and the 
bond prepared, Slatter saying he would come over to 
sign the same and bring Allen with him, which he 
accordingly did, though I have it from Allen that 
before doing so he applied the lash to make him dis- 
close his aids in getting the letter to me, but without 
success. Allen is still living in Darby and has been 
placed in many positions of trust, enjoying the respect 
and esteem of his employers. The rest of the 
family have passed away in the home of their adop- 
tion, no one having ever disturbed them, but the 
faithless brother-in-law found it too hot in the 
neighborhood for him and was obliged to leave.”’ 
EvizABETH LLoyp. 


(To be continued.) 


THE GENTLEMANLINESS OF 
CHRISTIANITY.? 

One of the first marks of gentlemanliness is modesty. 
Christianity teaches modesty of deed, of gift, of relig- 
ion. Take heed that you do not your righteousness 
before men, merely that men shall see it and praise 
you. Let your light so shine before men that, seeing 
your good works, they may glorify your Father who 
is in heaven. ‘‘ But thou, when thou prayest, enter into 
thine inner chamber, and having shut thy door, pray 
to thy Father in secret.”’ 

The ideal of gentlemanly reserve is held up in the 
injunction, “ Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs, neither cast your pearls before the swine, lest 
haply they trample them. under their feet, and turn 
and rend you.” 

Gentiemanly dignity is pre-eminently a Christian 
trait. Through his life, and especially in the great 
crises of it, Jesus exemplified this virtue. When the 
apostle who had bargained with his enemies to betray 
him asked him to his face, “Is it 1?” he answered sim- 
ply, “‘ Thou hast said.” When Judas came to betray 
him by a kiss, his words to the trembling wretch were 
simply, “ Friend, do that for which thou art come,” 
and to the armed mob who came to seize him he said, 
“Are ye come out as against a robber with swords 
and staves to seize me? I sat daily in the temple 
teaching, and ye took me not.” In his trial before 
the Sanhedrin and before Pilate and Herod, and 
through the last sad hours of torture, we realize be- 
neath the tragic pathos of the scene what a wealth of 
manly dignity was there. 

That gentlemanliness which consists in simplicity 
and restraint of speech is embodied in the brief in- 
junctions, “ Let your speech be yea, yea, nay, nay,” 
and “ Swear not at all.” 

Self-control in its perfection is shown by the con- 
trast: “ Ye have heard that it was said to them of old 
time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill 
shall be in danger of the judgment; but I say. unto 





‘A portion of a paper read to the students of Swarthmore College, 
before meeting, by Dr. William I. Hull, Fifth month 24th, 1903. 
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you, that everyone who is angry with his brother 
shall be in danger of the judgment.” 

Courtesy to women and to men—to the lowliest 
as to the highest—has received a high and lasting 
sanction from the kindly consideration for the woman 
with the alabaster box of ointment, for the widow 
with her mite, for the many sick of loathsome dis- 
eases who importunately pressed upon the great 
physician to be healed, and for the wretched thief who 
was crucified with him and to whose dying ears came 
the gracious, cheering words, “ This night we will 
sup together in Paradise.” 

The cheerfulness of Jesus and his disciples, their 
entire aversion to asceticism, was so marked as to 
incur from their enemies the charge of being wine- 
bibbers and gluttons, and from their friends, the dis- 
ciples of John, the wondering question as to why 
they fasted not. The account of their lives as they 
journeyed up and down through Judea is one of 
cheerfulness and gladness, which came of a gentle- 
manly self-forgetfulness and a minimizing of their 
difficulties and hardships. And because of their love- 
ableness they enjoyed the true gentleman’s popular- 
ity, ““ advancing in favor with God and men.” 

Courage, physical as well as moral, was mani- 
fested on various occasions by Christianity’s founder, 
when he faced excited crowds of threatening op- 
ponents; and the secret of his courage, the secret of 
every true gentleman’s courage, was revealed in his 
words to his disciples, “ Be not afraid of them which 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul.” 

Self-respect, soul-respect, respect for one’s own 
higher, inner self, which yields neither to undue anx- 
iety for material welfare nor to the pressing tempta- 
tions of the world, is embodied in the allusion to the 
birds and the lilies, in the rejection of Satan’s three- 
fold temptation to wealth and power and spiritual 
pride, and in the question whose bare statement is 
deemed a sufficient answer, “ For what shall a man 
be profited if he shall gain the whole world and for- 
feit his soul?” 

The chivalry which is awakened by the weak and 
the helpless, which takes the weaker side and insists 
on fair play, is grounded in Christianity: ‘“ When he 
saw the multitude, he was moved with compassion for 
them, because they were distressed and scattered, as 
sheep not having a shepherd.” And the parable of 
the good Samaritan brands the priest and the Levite, 
who passed by on the other side, not only as unchari- 
table, but as not gentlemen. 

sroad charity, which begins but does not stay at 
home, and a cosmopolitanism which rises above nar- 
row provincialism and realizes that beyond the moun- 
tains there are also worthy human beings, are found- 
ed upon the reminder that God “ maketh his sun to 
shine on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and the unjust,” and upon the assurance that 
many shall come from the East and from the West, 
and shall sit down with Abraham, and with Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven. Perhaps its great- 
est manifestation was in the memorable scene in the 
temple when the sinning woman was saved from her 
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accusers by the warning, “ Let him that is without 
sin among you cast the first stone at her,” and then 
dismissed with the kindly words, “ Neither do I con- 
demn thee; go and sin no more.” 

That knowledge of the world and of its tempta- 
tions, a resistance to which constitutes virtue as dis- 
tinguished from innocence, is enjoined upon the apos- 
tles in the words, “ Behold I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves; be ye therefore as wise as ser- 
pents, and harmless as doves”; and it is illustrated 
by those wonderfully clever replies to the chief priests 
and the elders when they asked him by whose author- 
ity he taught, and to the Pharisees when they asked 
him if it was lawful to pay tribute unto Cesar. 

And finally, that purity of heart, that purity of 
speech and of thought, as well as of deed, which we 
associate with every gentle, perfect knight, and 
which makes Sir Galahad so strong in our affection- 
ate remembrance, was first riveted upon man’s pas- 
sionate attention and emulation by him who “ moved 
like a ray of sunshine” amidst the foulness of the 
world, illuminating and sweetening all that he 
touched, but himself remaining unstained,—by him 
who gave the assurance that the pure in heart should 
see God—God’s image in the lowliest of human be- 
ings, forbidding all impure thoughts, and God Him- 
self, from whose presence all impurities are banished. 

Modesty, reserve, dignity, simplicity of speech, self- 
control, courtesy, cheerfulness and loveableness, 
physical courage, self-respect, chivalry, broadness of 
sympathy, knowledge of the world and purity of 
heart—what a list of gentlemanly virtues is this! Can 
we be true gentlemen, lacking any one of them? And 
yet, we painfully ask, may we hope to attain to so ex- 
alted a standard? 

We marvel not that when King Arthur and his 
knights sought to attain to their ideal of chivalry, 
their thoughts should have turned from their own 
table round, back to that other table in the large up- 
per room at Jerusalem, where the first knights 
of Christendom were instructed how to use 
their authority over unclean spirits in the jour- 
use their authority over unclean spirits in the jour- 
neyings upon which they were soon to be sent. Nor 
need we marvel that those simple-hearted, medizval 
knights, realizing that at that last supper had been 
held up the standard of perfect knighthood, should 
have made it their most anxious quest to find the 
holy grail which had been touched on that occasion 
by the lips of him who had expressed the idea of 
chivalry, and which ever afterwards in remembrance 
of him vanished from sight when any impure thing 
approached it. 

I know not if in our college life we can aid each 
other to attain to our ideal of gentlemanliness by any 
such bond of apostleship or knighthood as those of 
old. But this I know, that to be a true Christian one 
must be a true gentleman, and that the highest ideal 
of gentlemanliness is to be found embedded in the 
precepts of Christianity and realized in the lives of 
those who have followed most closely in the footsteps 
of its founder. 


EMERSON’S QUAKERISM. 
Addressed to the students of Swarthmore College. 
ON this centenary of Emerson’s birth much is being 
said throughout the land as to the teachings and 
happy influences of that wisest and sweetest among 
modern philosophers. 

In this presence there is one trait of Emerson’s 
thought which it seems very fitting to recall to-day, 
and that is his sympathy with Quakerism. Too lib- 
eral to hold to any single church or creed, and alive 
to whatever was loveliest and of best report in the 
worship of ancient Greek or Druid, medizval Catholic 
or Mohammedan, modern Puritan or Cavalier, Emer- 
son has yet paid his tribute to the serene and simple 
spirit of Quakerism. Being asked in England as to 
who were his chief friends in America, he replied: ° 
“T find many among the Quakers.” 

Edward Emerson says this of his father: “ Spirit, 
and not form, was what he had been striving for in 
public worship, and the simple worship of the more 
liberal Quakers pleased him much.” 

And to a cousin, who asked him to define his re- 
ligious position, Emerson replied, speaking very 
slowly : “I believe I am more of a Quaker than any- 
thing else ; I believe in the ‘ still, small voice,’ and that 
voice is the Christ within us.” 

Yet in another mood Emerson the poet could 
avow his reverence for the venerable beauty of that 
early Church that existed for centuries before Cal- 
vinism or Quakerism were thought of. His lines 
in “ The Problem ” come to mind: 

‘« | like a church, I like a cowl ; 
I love a prophet of the soul ; 
And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains or pensive smiles.”’ 

Thus, and in many another passage, does the great 
Emerson's serene philosophy and world-wide toler- 
ance show itself; and, although he declared himself 
“more of a Quaker than anything else,” yet surely 
there is no sect, no earnest people, that may not 
gather from the starry utterances of our noble seer 
a calm assurance that they all are gradually coming 
together in that common brotherhood “ Toward 
which the whole creation moves.” J. R. H. 


“Tr, instead of a gem or even a flower, we could 
cast the gift of a rich thought into the heart of a 
friend, that would be giving as the angels give.” 

s¢€ 

Mucu stress is laid in these days upon the import- 
ance of well-prepared sermons and lessons. No 
minister or teacher would be long tolerated who 
neglected thorough preparation for the pulpit 
or the class. It is not, however, so carefully 
insisted on that they must be in the power of the 
Holy Ghost. A minister would feel at a loss in his 
pulpit if he had failed to prepare his sermon, or 
having prepared it, had forgotten to bring it with him. 
It is not so certain that all ministers would feel the 
same embarassment because of the absence of the 
Holy Spirit. Why shouldn't they ?—Aaptist Com- 


monwealth. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 
Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 


THE HIGHER TOLERANCE. 


Ir was a long step in advance when men came to see 
that they ought to let one another alone in the matter 
of personal beliefs. It has taken long ages to learn 
to live up to the ideal, but we may congratulate 
ourselves that the world has, for the most part, come 
to believe in religious tolerance, and, among the more 
forward nations, to try pretty consistently to practice 
it. But there is a higher and better thing than 
tolerance ; there is a better way of regarding one 
another’s beliefs than merely tolerating them. We 
ought to make a sympathetic effort to appreciate and 
understand them. If ‘we are members one of 
another’ (Ephesians, iv., 25), if we are to be as a 
‘‘ building fitly framed together”’ that ‘‘ groweth unto 
an holy temple” that is to be ‘‘ builded together for 
an habitation of God through the Spirit’’ (Ephesians, 
li., 21, 22), then it will not do for us merely to tolerate 
one another. We musteach grapple with the other’s 
thought and get out of it whatever is for us. We 
must not be shy of one another; we must not be 
suspicious of one another in regard to matters of belief. 
We must not divide ourselves up into schools, and 
take sides with parties. We must not say, ‘‘Iama 
liberal,” or ““I am Orthodox,” and merely tolerate 
the existence of those who do not believe or express 
themselvesaswedo. We are to learn of one another. 

We must remember that truth is the same for all, 
and none of us see it clearly. Each of us needs all 
the light he can get from others, especially from 
another who has a different point of view. 

It is very easy for the younger generation to leave 
all the old beliefs behind and to strike out on new 
lines, but it is detter to make use of all the old 
material that has proven valuable and to build on old 
foundations. It is easy for the older ones to rest in 
the beliefs they have found good to live by, and to 
ignore, or even try to suppress, the eager outreaching 
of younger minds with new problems and conditions 
to face, but it is de¢ter to travail sympathetically with 
the young ‘radicals’’ and, perchance, have the 
opportunity of contributing to the solution of the new 
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problems, something from the experience of a life-time. 
It is not that we are to aquiesce in one another's 


errors. If we feel that some one is wrong let us 


speak out in a way that will be most effective to make 
our protest tell. If some one thinks us in error and 
says so, let us examine carefully and see if there is 
some truth in the criticism. If we find there is, let us 
mend; if not, let us not be hurt, nor angry, but 
rather sorry that he does not see the truth which is so 
clear to us. 

Christians need to get together, not so much by 
glossing over and ignoring their honest differences, as 
by honestly and frankly understanding the differences, 
and so getting at truth from different view points, 
thus broadening out and coming at more of truth. 

This is especially the case with those of the same 
“household of faith,” who have to work together in 
intimate association with one another, and who are in 
the best of positions to understand each other and to 
broaden one another and grow together into “an holy 
temple,” a fit habitation of the Spirit of the universe. 


—_—! 


In the telegraphic news of the 4th instant are two items, 
one immediately following the other. The second states that 
a negro was lynched in Greenville, Miss., for assaulting a 
woman ; the first records the conviction of a white man, at 
Carthage, Mo., for leading the mob that hanged a negro at 
Joplin recently, and his sentence to ten years in the peniten- 
tiary. That one lyncher has been made to feel the arm of 
the law is a source of encouragement. 


At the annual meeting of the Progressive Friends, held at 
Longwood, Pa., last week, two important committees were 
appointed. Florence Kelley, daughter of the late Judge Kelley, 
of Philadelphia, gave a startling revelation of the hardships 
of child labor in Pennsylvania, and a committee was appointed 
to investigate the subject and ascertain what changes are 
needed in the laws of the State. Another committee was ap- 
pointed to study the conditions and needs of the colored peo- 
ple in the villages and towns in the vicinity of Longwood, it 
having been stated that there had been no perceptible im- 
provement within thirty years. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE commencement, which was of 
unusual interest this year, took place this week. The exercises 
of the graduating class were held on the afternoon of Second- 
day, and the commencement exercises on Third-day morning. 
On Third-day afternoon the Alumni met for their annual 
business meeting and ‘in the evening held their annual 
reunion. In next week's issue full reports of these occasions 
will be given. The addresses of Joseph Wharton and President 
Swain and the oration on ‘‘ Quakerism at Swarthmore,"’ by 
Elizabeth Sutton of the graduating class, will be published. 

Among the most interesting events of the day was the 
announcement that $493,600 of the $600,000 that has to be 
raised in three years, is already in the hands of the Treasurer. 
It is also understood that work is to begin on Wharton Hall, 
the new dormitory for boys, this summer. 





BIRTHS. 


GREEN.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Fourth month 26th, 1903, 
to Howard B. and Mary L. W. Green, a daughter, who is 
named Florence Wolverton. 


DEATHS. 

ATKINSON.—On the morning of Sixth month 7th, 1903, 
at her home in Upper Dublin, Montgomery county, Pa., 
Hannah Atkinson, widow of the late Thomas Atkinson, in 
her g4th year. The funeral was held at Upper Dublin 
Meeting-house on Fourth-day. 

She was the daughter of James and Margaret (Good) 
Quinby, and was born in Amwell township, Hunterdon 
county, New Jersey. Immediately on her marriage she 
removed to Bucks county, and about sixty years ago she and 
her husband located in Upper Dublin. 

She was active and deeply interested in all reform move- 
ments, but her outside interest and sympathies seemed to rest 
particularly with the colored people. Speaking in her last 
illness and shortly before her death, she expressed great 
satisfaction with what she had been able to do for this race, 
particularly in anti-slavery times, when their home had been 
a station on the Underground Railroad. She was a regular 
attender of meeting and a member of Horsham Monthly 
Meeting. Her five children, James Q., Wilmer and Albert 
Atkinson, Emma E. Smith and Mary Anna Jenkins survive 
her. 


KIRKBRIDE.—At her home in Bustleton, Pa., on the 
morning of Fifth month 24th, 1903, Jane T., wife of John B. 
Kirkbride. : 

She passed from a home beautified by its atmosphere of 
peace, its perfect freedom from hurry and discord, where 
mutual tenderness and sympathy lightened every care, and 
where her guests delighted to linger because of its exceeding 
restfulness. G, 

REYNOLDS.—On Fifth month 28th, 1903, Annah May, 
daughter of Hiram L. and Amy S. Reynolds, aged 15 years 
and 1o months. Interment at West Laurel Hill. 


FRANKLIN SMITH. 


Franklin Smith, a notice of whose death was in last week's 
INTELLIGENCER, was born in 1830, thus making him 73 years 
of age. His high integrity of character was unquestionable, 
as well as his uniform disposition and uprightness in his 
transactions as a business man. The Scriptural injunction is 
illustrated in his departure, ‘‘ Therefore be ye also ready."’ 

* & 


COMMUNICATION. 
PROPOSAL TO VISIT WESTERN FRIENDS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 
1 HAVE read the letters upon ‘‘ Conditions in the West’’ with 
great interest. I came from England last year to visit 
Friends, all under that name, and was encouraged by the 
late Howard M. Jenkins and Friends of both sides so that I 
visited many meetings around Philadelphia. I find myself 
now in the Middle West and would gladly visit any meetings 
so far as my means allow. If Friends in Nebraska or lowa 
will write me at once, and refer to Isaac H. Hiliborn or 
Herbert P. Worth at the same time, some work may be done. 
Otherwise I was intending to pass on to California in two or 
three weeks as there are no meetings in this locality. 
ALFRED COOK. 
305 Dakota Ave., Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


FRIENDS INVITED TO FISHING CREEK. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I wish to call attention to the fact that the series of meet- 
ings included in the general term of the Half Yearly Meeting, 
at this place, convenes next week, the 17th, 18th and 1gth. 
We are always glad to have concerned Friends from other 
sections with us, and hope some may feel that their presence 
and labors are required at this time. Millville is easily 
reached by rail, by way of Watsontown, and by stage, by 
way of Bloomsburg. SARAH J. KESTER, Cor. 
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NOTES FROM LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
Taken from reports in the Friend (London) for Fifth month 2oth 
One of the assistant clerks of London Yearly Meet- 
ing on Ministry and Oversight is Joan M. Fry. This 
is the first time that a woman has sat at the clerk’s. 

desk of this meeting. 

At the opening session of the yearly meeting 
‘‘ application for leave to attend was made on behalf of 
Isaac Clothier and his wife and daughter, and Wilmer 
Atkinson (brother-in-law of the late Howard M. Jen- 
kins), and his wife and three daughters, all of Phila- 
delphia, belonging to the ‘ other body’ in that city. 
Leave was granted.”’ 

Statistics of London Yearly Meeting show a total 
membership of 17,617, being an increase for the year 
of 141. The number of particular meetings are 326, 
“allowed meetings,’ 43. The number of ministers 
are 375, an increase of six. 

In connection with the ‘‘ mission membership”’ a 
concern was expressed as to the importance of help- 
ing young members to suitable work. Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin said he would like to see Friends engaged 
as warders of prisons, feeling ‘‘the great influence for 
good that the sympathy of a simple-hearted Quaker in 
such a position might be.” Warders come more 
closely in contact with the prisoners than governors 
or chaplains. 

An earnest concern was felt in the yearly meeting 
in regard to the present state of the ministry, and es- 
pecially in regard to the appearance of so few young 
members in the ministry. Our custom of recording 
ministers was earnestly considered, some expressing 


themselves as ready to discontinue it if that should 


seem best. A desire was expressed that a conference 
be called “‘to consider the general subject of the 
ministry and our own practise in recording ministers.”’ 
A committee was appointed to consider the matter of 
such a conference. 

A subject that received a great deal of considera- 
tion in the meeting of Ministry and Oversight was 
that of the adult school and mission membership in 
its relation to the Society. Steps were taken to en- 
courage the bringing of this membership into more 
vital relationship with the meetings. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
( Concluded from last week.) 
On Third-day morning the nine queries were taken 
up and answered. In the afternoon the Philanthropic 
Committee made its report. The Friendly Employ- 
ment Society of New York has been active for 41 years. 
It furnishes sewing to worthy women, thereby enabling 
many to be self-supporting who otherwise would have 
to be dependent on charity. The Friendly Aid 
Association has given temporary relief and assisted in 
getting employment in thirty families during the past 
winter. A mission kindergartenis held at Rutherfurd 
Place during the summer. The usual activities in 
Purity, Temperance, Colored People of the South, 
Prison Reform, Peace, and Equal Rights departments 
were reported. Reference was made to the importance 
of work among the colored people of the North, and 
a concern was expressed that more attention be given 
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to this much-overlooked field for work. A memorial 
of Robert S. Haviland was presented and called forth 
much expression. The memorial was ordered to be 
printed in pamphlet form in addition to its insertion 
in the minutes of the yearly meeting. 

Third-day evening was devoted to a meeting of 
the Friends’ Equal Rights Association. Marianna 
W. Chapman presided, and there were addre-ses by 
Lucretia L. Blankenburg, of Philadelphia, on ‘“ The 
Contribution of Friends Towards the Advancement of 
Women,” and by Carrie Chapman Catt, on ‘“‘ Woman 
as a Practical Factor in Civic Life.”’ 

FOURTH-DAY. 

On Fourth-day morning there was a public meet- 
ing, at which the first speaker was Abel Mills. Lydia 
Price spoke of the making of good homes, and of the 
humble home from which the beautiful need not be 
excluded. Henry W. Wilbur took the text, “Gather 
up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost.” 
He said that men have been so much taken up with 
the myth and miracle of the story of the loaves aud 
fishes that they have overlooked the little lesson of 
economy contained in the closing words. He spoke 
of economy in the spiritual life, drawing illustration 
from the manufacturer’s careful saving of the by- 
products and from the practice of thrift in temporal 
things. ‘ May ‘ we lift up our eyes unto the hills 
from which cometh our strength’; may we gather 
up the fragments of the little things, not for ourselves, 
but all.” Joel Borton, who attended the yearly 
meeting on Fourth-day and Fifth-day, spoke from the 
words in Job, “There is a spirit in man and the 
Martha 


inspiration of God giveth it understanding.” 
Townsend, of Baltimore, spoke from the words, ‘‘ The 
Master has come, and calleth for thee.” 

Fourth-day afternoon there was a session of the 
First-day School Association, addressed by Jesse H. 
Holmes, whose subject was ‘‘ The Teacher and his 


Material.” He said in substance: The necessary 
characteristics of a First-day school teacher are (1) 
intelligence—not a tremendous amount, just an 
ordinary, respectable amount; (2) industry—not 
merely in making a living, but the kind that will not 
let him rest with meager preparation of the lesson ; 
and (3) courage—that he may say what he thinks, 
irrespective of the ordinary way of thinking. There 
must be no steering clear of certain ‘‘ dangerous ”’ 
questions. It is better for a teacher to teach right 
out from his heart, even though he be sometimes 
mistaken. There is not much danger in _ honest 
mistakes ; there is danger in getting into ruts. It is 
very desirable to be right, but it is better to be honest 
than it is to be right. Among the “ dangerous” 
questions that a teacher must face fairly and squarely 
are those connected with the Bible. There will be 
the question of the verbal inspiration ; if he has to 
give it up he must do so frankly and not shrink. If 
he comes to the conclusion that the Bible is the 
verbally inspired standard of life he ought to stand by 
that and teach it ; but in that case he is not a Friend. 
One thing is essential to be a Friend—the personal 
standard—the sense of right of the individual, the only 
standard. A Friend cannot make the Bible his 
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standard,-ignoring the immediate revelation of God. 

A second series of questions that have been too 
long lightly touched as ‘‘ dangerous ”’ are those relating 
to Jesus and his place in the plan of salvation. We 
shall find, for instance, that the materials for the study 
of the miraculous birth of Jesus are very meager. We 
find that we cannot know all about it ; therefore we 
must honestly and frankly acknowledge it an open 
question. Astothe usually accepted plan of salvation, 
we find it not very definitely outlined in the Gospels ; 
that it was worked out in church councils, by majority 
votes, with many opposed. Even those that have 
most faith in it, do not agree. So we cannot agree. 
The teacher must have his opinion of it, but must not 
teach it dogmatically. If he teaches that his scholars 
must hold the view he holds then he is not a Friend, 
He must not teach it as settled, for it is not settled. 
So in regard to the Trinitarian and to the Unitarian 
view. He must study it with an open mind and 
present the result of his studies frankly, on whichever 
side he finds himself standing. He must teach what 
he believes, but must not teach that every one must 
believe as he does. God is not angry with us because 
we know so little about him. The Trinitarian and 
the Unitarian views are both noble attempts to express 
the idea of God. Both are true, but neither expresses 
the whole truth nor the final truth. Making one’s 
own sense of right the only standard may lead the 
teacher into mistakes, because our faculties through 
which the light comes to us and by means of which 
it is interpreted to us, are fallible. And yet in regard 
to character-building it never fails us. There is no 
other way of building up character than by following 
one’s own sense of right. By our very mistakes we 
grow. The very teachings of Jesus, like everything 
else in the Bible, are to be tested by means of the 
faculties that have been given us for that purpose. 
The teachings of Jesus are pre-eminent because they 
have been tested and not found wanting. 

A First-day school teacher, then, who accepts as 
his only standard his sense of right isa Friend in 
good standing. He is to go into his class and teach 
what he believes. If his sense of right, because of 
defects in his faculties of mind, leads him off into 
vagaries, or away from what the common sense can 
approve, then the superintendent of the school must 
get some one to take his place. 

An interesting discussion followed, in which the 
distinction was clearly made by Edward H. Magill 
and others between the infallible light of God and the 
fallible faculties of man by which it is perceived. 

Being asked as to the use of the Bible as the text 
book Jesse H. Holmes said he thought we should 
use the Bible as much as possible; it has been found 
of so much value, that if we do not find it so we 
must feel that there is something wrong with our- 
selves. 

In the evening a meeting was held under the care 
of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Friends’ principles, Henry W. Wilbur, pre- 
siding. In the discussion of the plan of the work a 
Friend asked whether the object should be to advance 
Friends’ principles or to enlarge the borders of the 
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Society. Henry Wilbur said the two things cannot | it was first established over 80 years ago. In the first 


be separated. Edward Rawson said “If we work 
only to build up the Society with nothing back of it 
but this, there is no danger of our succeeding.”’ 

William M. Jackson thought we should speak of 
Friends’ principle rather than principles. The same 
Inner Light comes to all men as to Friends. They 
have their theories, but they are only theories, their 
lives are governed by the same principle. We are 
not Friends because of our attitude toward war, for 
instance, or toward intemperance. 

Elizabeth Stover said, if we were sufficiently con- 
vinced of the need of our message it would be 
impossible for us to be idle. 

William M. Jackson said, it is impossible to do 
anything in a neighborhood from the outside, unless 
there is found some one in the neighborhood who is 
concerned, and is willing to be a leader. 


FIFTH-DAY. 

On Fifth-day at the morning session the report 
was heard of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Isolated Members and also the report of the joint- 
committee of the several yearly meetings. 

In this connection Joel Borton gave some account 
of his recent visits within the limits of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, and of an appointed meeting he 
attended in Pittsburg. 

The Committee on the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles reported that it has held monthly sessions 
during the year. Sixteen meetings have been visited, 
thirty visits having been made. It has used $88 
in traveling expenses. Visiting meetings was not 
regarded by the Committee as an end to be sought, 
but, in each case to inspire some Friend or Friends 
on the ground to take up the work, and be actively 
interested in the advancement of Friends’ principles 
in the neighborhood. Also, speaking in meeting is 
not the only service, but it is always looked for by 
those who are visited. The Committee would encour- 
age all who can to develop in themselves what power 
they may have to speak in public. For the use of the 
committee the coming year $200 was appropriated. 

With the session of Fifth-day afternoon the 
business of the yearly meeting was brought to a close. 
Parting words were spoken by Lydia H. Price, 
Rachel M. Lippincott, Margaretta Walton, Joel Bor- 
ton and Abel Mills. 

Each day during the session of the yearly meet- 
ing except Fourth-day a devotional meeting was held 
at g o’clock. The exercises were always brief and 
the expression general. These meetings were felt by 
all who attended them to be seasons of refreshment. 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
“* GATHER up the fragments that nothing be lost,’ was 
an important command of the Master, which is too 
often lost sight of in this work-a-day world. To 
acknowledge the spiritual feast with which we have 
just been blessed is the purpose of thus giving some 
account of Blue River Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Highland Creek Meeting-house, Washington county, 
Indiana, 23d of Fifth month, 1903, near the place where 


place the weather was fine and a recent rain had seemed 
to make all nature rejoice. Next a whole-souled band 
of representatives from Chicago, Clear Creek, and 
Hoopeston cheered our hearts. Still another blessing 
was in store, the like of which we had not had for 
years and years before, and that was the company of 
visiting Friends, for which we felt humbly thankful 
to the All Father for these tokens of His loving favor 
in sending laborers into the field so white unto harvest. 
Samuel R. Battin, wife and daughter, with minutes from 
their monthly meeting in Ohio, and Sarah J. Bogue, of 
Maple Grove Monthly Meeting, Indiana, members of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, were acceptably with us. 
Our assembling together was felt to be in a remarkable 
degree favored with the overshadowing of the Father’s 
love in the sweet spiritual communion of kindred souls 
and voiced in the spoken words. 

The meeting for ministers and elders on Sixth-day 
at 2 p. m., though small, was felt to be a profitable 
season in which we were led to feel that of ourselves 
we could do nothing. The First-day school quarterly 
conference held Sixth-day evening was said to be 
good by those who attended. 

First-day opened fair and bright. We had a very 
satisfactory First-day school in the morning; then 
meeting in which the spirit of devotion reached the 
highest, perhaps, of any of the different sessions, and 
spread as a canopy over the meeting, and was apparent 
in the different offerings. 

At noon a bounteous lunch was served in the 
shade of the forest trees, an hour of social enjoyment 
following. There were supposed tote over a thousand 
present. At 2 p. m. the meeting again convened; a 
number of testimonies were given. 

On Second-day evening an appointed meeting was 
held which closed the series of meetings. 

‘« Drop thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease : 
Take from our souls the strain and stress 


And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of thy peace.”’ 


Salem, Ind. SIDNEY TRUEBLOOD. 


CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING was held at Fishertown, 
Fifth month 30th and 31st and Sixth month 1st. We 
were glad to have with us David and Ann Branson, 
of Virginia, Sarah R. Matthews, of Washington, and 
Lucy Sutton of Baltimore. Also several representa- 
tives from other parts of our quarterly meeting. 
First-day School Association convened at 2 p. m. on 
Seventh-day. After encouraging reports from our 
schools were read, a short program was rendered by 
the children and some older members. Much interest 
was manifested in the discussion of the question, 
“How can we best teach our children an idea of 
God?" The meeting of Ministers and Elders was 
held at the close of the Association. 

Three meetings for worship were held on First-day. 
Weather being damp and cool, the attendance was 
not so large as usual but the house was comfortably 
filled at every session and beautiful order prevailed. 
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David Branson, Sarah R. Matthews and Reuben P. 
Kester were favored to present the Gospel of Christ in 
a clear, practical manner, which found acceptance in 
seeking, responsive hearts. 

A meeting for worship was also held on Second- 
day morning, which was followed by the regular 
business of the Quarterly Meeting. 

A philanthropic meeting was held on Second-day 
evening. R. P. Kester gave a very interesting and 
helpful talk on ‘‘ Character Building.’’ He emphasized 
the importance of good home training. Sarah R. 
Matthews read a paper on ‘“‘ Work among Women and 
Children,”’ which was much appreciated. She told 
us that not in the cities alone is this work to be done ; 
if we desire to help, we will find an opportunity in 
country neighborhoods, also. David Branson spoke 
of the harmful results of whiskey and narcotics. Short 
remarks were made by others, and the last session of 
our Quarterly Meeting closed. All felt we had a 
most helpful gathering. 

The social feature of these occasions is not without 
its beneficial results, as it brings in close touch laborers 
in the vineyard. The young are inspired, the aged 
are cheered by exchange of greeting, and all are 
stronger to go forward with the Master’s work. 

Fishertown, Pa. M. W. B. 


LETTERS FROM ISAAC H. CLOTHIER.—III. 
London, Fifth month 21st, 1903. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 

I HAVE had it in mind to write some notes somewhat 

supplementary to my recent letters, filling in omissions 


here and there, and adding matter germane to the 
subjects treated, but necessarily omitted for want of 
time and space. In reading the printed letters, how- 
ever, I find I cannot do more than add a few disjointed 
general observations. 


First as regards our fellow passengers. The size 
of our own company of seventeen precluded the 
necessity, which is generally felt, in a long voyage, of 
seeking the society of others, and so, although there 
were numbers of pleasant people in the ship’s company 
of three hundred-and-fifty we made comparatively 
few acquaintances, at least for some time. 

Generally in a trans-Atlantic voyage, there are 
some well known people aboard, and this voyage was 
no exception to the rule. I recall but two of the 
passengers, however, who being somewhat public 
characters, it seems worth while to name. One was 
Nathan B. Scott, U. S. Senator from West Virginia, 
a member of some of the important committees of 
the Senate, and also a member of the National 
Republican Committee. 

Senator Scott is a man of commanding apperance, 
and most vigorous personality, one likely to make his 
presence felt in any company. While I saw him 
daily, we did not become really well acquainted until 
we landed at Nice, but we met considerably there, 
and afterward, in Paris and London. Our first point 
of contact seemed to be his interest in the Society of 
Friends. He was placed as a boy among Friends in 
Ohio, and for several years lived in a Friend’s family 
and attended me: tings, receiving impressions which 


led him to retain a high regard for the Society and 
its members. Since we have become well acquainted 
he has generally used the plain language in address- 
ing me, and although | do not as a rule welcome the 
use of it in persons not Friends, I felt differently with 
him, as I thought he really enjoyed its use, and his 
talks with me pleasantly recalled the memories of his 
early life. My wife also enjoyed the society of his 
estimable wife, and it is pleasant to know that we 
shall be fellow passengers on our return voyage next 
week, 

The other passenger referred to was Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, a woman of advanced age, who 
started on the long trip without, I think, knowing any 
one on the ship. She will be remembered by survi- 
vors of the anti-slavery workers as one of a group 
of highly cultivated women who made a distinct 
impression on American life in the past two genera- 
tions. She was associated for many years with 
Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Julia Ward 
Howe, and others, in the anti-slavery work, and in the 
movement for the elevation of women. Fifty years 
ago she was ordained a minister, the first woman 
clergyman in the United States, and became widely 
known for her eloquence as a preacher and her 
advocacy of the reform movements of the day. She 
spoke twice, by request, to gatherings of our ship’s 
passengers. The first time I had not made her 
acquaintance, and did not happen to be present, but 
the second time, at her request, I acted as chairman, 
and introduced her to the audience. Her addresses 
were of a rare order, eloquent, terse, and full of 
refined thought. Although most quiet and always 
shunning notice, she was a distinct acquisition to our 
company, and I think all who came in contact with 
her felt the benefit of her presence among us. 

One of the customs of the East, which strikes 
newcomers as strange, is the oriental system of 
trading, the price first asked by the seller being 
generally not what he expects to get, but intended as 
a basis of negotiation with the buyer. Beginning 
with Algiers, wherever we stopped the deck of the 
steamer was transformed into a trading mart where a 
general assortment of merchandise was displayed for 
sale, and eager bargaining was maintained, generally 
with the women passengers, until just before we 
sailed, when the merchants were unceremoniously 
hustled off by the officers. While this unfortunate 
and demoralizing system of trading is in vogue more 
or less all through the East, it was probably on the 
steamer’s deck that the most extreme and character- 
istic specimens of it were found, and it was generally 
understood that one-half the amount asked by the 
vender was quite as much as was expected to be 
realized by him. 

I remember one evening inspecting a quaint look- 
ing watch said to be several hundred years old, and 
of no value except as a curiosity. The dealer asked 
me either ten or twelve dollars for it. When I laid it 
down and turned away, he called after me and asked 
what I would give for it. I told him that while I did 
not care to buy at the price he asked, I did not like 
the system of making offers. As he insisted, however, 
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. of two rather incongruous experiences—the entry of 


I finally told him, if offered to me for four dollars, I 
would buy. He made a wry face and told me at 
once it was mine. As a rule, however, the bargain is 
only struck after considerable negotiation and much 
loss of time. Afterward one of my daughters bought 
a little wooden ornament for a shilling. On hearing of 
the transaction, I inquired what price had been asked 
by the dealer, and was told “one shilling.” I told her 
I felt sure she had paid too much and I proposed to see 
at what price I could buy ,a duplicate of the same 
dealer, and I offered six pence which was promptly 
accepted. I then thought still better could be done, 
and by way of experiment asked Dr. Swain as a new 
customer, to offer three pence for another. In a few 
minutes he came back with it in his possession. I 
then told my daughter I would see whether one 
penny would not be accepted for still another, but 
just then the venders were ordered off, and we shall 
never know what the bottom price really was. The 
trifling cases adduced are similar to many cthers and 
are perhaps too extreme to be fairly characteristic, 
still they are somewhat illustrative of a system which 
undoubtedly tends to lower the self-respect of both 
buyer and seller, and which is objectionable in every 
way. 

In writing the Palestine letter, I find I made scant 
mention of the mosque of Omar, for the reason that 
in Jerusalem I felt little interest in anything that was 
not directly connected with the Founder of our 
religion. This Mosque, however, perhaps the largest 
and finest temple of the Moslem religion in existence, 
not excepting Santa Soffia in Constantinople, is of 
great interest from its immense size and wonderful 
beauty, and also because it stands on the site of 
Solomon’s temple, a portion of the walls of which 
are still in existence. 

It is outside the mosque and just over the ruins of 
the walls of the Temple of Solomon that the Jews 
repair every week to weep and wail. While its sacred 
associations will always make Palestine a most 
interesting land, as compared with Egypt there is little 
of antiquarian interest, the only notable ruins in 
Jerusalem being the remnant of the walls just referred 
to of Solomon’s Temple. 

Of course everything is comparative. When I 
looked at a few old buildings on High Holborn here 
in London, which are said to be all that remains of Old 
London, and perhaps four hundred years old, while 
at first they seemed of great interest, I could but 
remember that in Athens and Palestine that which was 
associated with events of two thousand years ago was 
afterwards dwarfed in our minds so far as antiquarian 
interest is concerned, by far older Egypt and associa- 
tions and ruins two thousand years older still ; and 
so four hundred years will not appear old, at least 
until this trip is over. 

When I read, more than forty years ago, Curtis’s 
book on Syria, my youthful mind was so much 
impressed with certain portions, especially a chapter 
entitled “ Jerusalem or Rome ?”’ in which he compared 
the relative interest excited in his mind by the two 
cities, that it has ever since remained in my memory. 

I had intended in this letter to give some account 


King Edward of England into Paris, which we saw, 
and my attendance on a portion of London Yearly 
Meeting. I find, however, to do so would unduly 
extend this letter, so 1 close with some extracts from 
the chapter referred to as expressing my own feelings 
better than I could hope to do. 

“Rome, Athens, and Jerusalem—the physical, 
the intellectual, and the moral, do we long doubt 
which is the greatest ? 

‘** The art of Greece is still supreme. The Empire 
of Rome has never been rivaled. But the spirit which 
has inspired art with a sentiment profounder than the 
Greek—the faith which has held sway subtler and 
more universal than th® Roman—are they not the 
spirit and the faith that make Jerusalem, the holy, 
because they were best illustrated and taught by a life 
whose influence commenced there ? 

‘* More cognate to ready sympathy, more appealing 
to the sensuous imagination is the pomp of imperial 
Rome, as with camp-fires burning from the Baltic to 
the Euxine, and from farthest Euphrates to the Pillars 
of Hercules, its gorgeous confusion of barbaric 
splendor and Grecian elegance, gleams athwart the 
past. 

‘ Fascinated by that splendor, as by auroral fires 
streaming through the sky, the young student reaches 
the gates of its metropolis with an ardor that merges 
in romance. 

‘ Hence were hurled the thunderbolts that shook 
the world, and whose vibrations tremble yet. Hither 
came the poet, the philosopher, the statesman, the 
scholar, and in no city of the world was there ever 
assembled so much human genius in every kind, and 
in every time, as in Rome. 

‘‘Do you remember, Xtopher, when we came to 
Rome over the hushed desolation of the Campagna, 
that separates it from the rest of populous Italy, as 
the grim belt of the middle ages separates it in history 
from modern times ? 

“ The afternoon was w aning when we reached the 
edge of a little hill. Upon those dreams of Rome, 
rose suddenly Rome itself. It lay beyond us and 
below, silent and solemn, a group of domes and spires 
only, the rest was hidden by a hill. But as we 
proceeded, the city advanced into view, a long 
procession of architectural pomp—demes, and spires, 
and campaniles mingling in rich confusion, until, when 
all had passed before, the dome of St. Peter’s closed 
the pageant like a monarch. In the last rays of the 
sun, the golden cross blazed in air. Lost in a chaos 
of memories, expectations, and dreams, we leaned 
from the carriage and gazed at Rome. 

‘‘So, as I smoked the pipe of meditation at the 
door of the tent, among the hills of Judea, waiting for 
the day, which should lead me to Jerusalem, returned 
the vivid image of the moment and the feelings which 
led me to Rome. It was natural, for Rome and 
Jerusalem, as the two extremes, are the two most 
memorable cities of history. 

‘‘ Yet against the claims of its superb Italiai rival, 
what has the Syrian city to show ? 

“To the myriads of men who throng whole 
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centuries of history, headed by the eagle and asserting 
Rome, Jerusalem opposes a single figure, bearing a 
palm branch, and riding upon an ass into the golden 
gate of the city. That palm is the magic wand which 
shall wave the discordant world into harmony ; that 
golden gate is the symbol of the way which only he 
can enter who knows the magic of the palm. That 
single figure is the most eminent in history, the highest 
hope of art is to reveal his beauty the sublimest strains 
of literature are the prophecies and records of his 
career—the struggle of society is to plant itself upon 
the truth he taught. 

‘In the vision of the past, as upon an infinite 
battle-field, that single figure meets the might of Rome, 
and the skill of Greece, and the wit of Egypt, and the 
flame of their glory is paled before his glance. He 
rode in at the golden gate, and was crucified between 
thieves. But it is the victim which consecrates the 
city. In vain the heroism of the republic and the purple 
splendor of the empire would distract imagination and 
give a deeper charmto Rome. Thecold auroral fires 
stream anew to the zenith, as we sit in the starlight 
at the tent door. But a planet burns through them 
brighter than they, and we no longer discuss which 
city we approach with the profoundest interest.”’ 


Ln €. 
Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held on Second-day evening, Sixth 
month Ist. ow ~: tthe: Sa 

Howard Cooper Johnson read a paper entitled, ‘‘ Growth 
of Corporate Power,’’ in which he briefly sketched the 
development of the corporate idea from the time of the early 
Roman republic to the present era, when the formation of 
corporations has reached such magnitude. He maintained 
that their principle is right, though the methods employed are 
often wrong, and such methods should be prevented by 
‘« casting a strong light upon the actions of directors, forbidding 
restriction of competition, and keeping the corporations in 
clear subjection to the laws of the country.’’ 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, talked 
earnestly and to the point, upon the present political aspect 
and Friends’ attitude thereto. Dr. Holmes’sattitude was one 
of great broad-mindedness ; he is strong in the belief that 
one’s loyalty is due not to the administration or its exponents, 
as it nowis, but tothe ideals on which a democracy is founded. 
Intelligence, independence, modesty of opinion, and courage 
are essential qualities of the true patriot. The complacent 
willingness to ally with the masses, and disinclination to be 
one of a minority, give support to many disloyal and degrading 
political acts. Excessive deference to wealth, as shown in its 
undue representation in Congress ; the increasing centraliza- 
tion of power in governmental circles,—these must be fought 
against. Above all, let a man never have as his only reason 
for voting a certain ticket, that he has always done so; let 
him ally himself with the group where he finds truth, without 
regard to party or precedent. Let him be optimistic in his 
faith that political conditions can be improved, and untiring 
in his individual effort to lessen the gulf between the real and 
ideal democracy. Dr. Holmes made his audience think to 
some purpose, and his fearless honesty of conviction was 
refreshing. <= ; 

Edward C. Wilson, the President of the Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association, made his final appearance in 
that capacity, as he leaves Philadelphia in the fall. It is with 
the greatest regret that we lose such an actively interested, 
enthusiastic officer and member. 

CAROLINE F. CoMLy, Secretary. 


NEWTOWN, Pa. —The last meeting of the Friends’ Associa- 
tion met at the home of Thomas and Elizabeth Stapler, on 
Fourth-day evening, the 3dinst., Willis G. Worstall presiding. 

After Scripture reading, the first paper of the evening was 
read by Mary Anna Packer, giving a biographical sketch of 
George Truman. At seven years of age he felt that his 
Heavenly Father would ask him at some future time to dedicate 
himself to His work, and how faithfully he did dedicate 
himself to the work of the Father the paper most ably showed. 

‘« Is it wise or helpful to insist that sorrow and suffering are 
necessary for the development of character and spirituality ?'’ 
was answered by George Walton. He drew a very nice 
distinction between the worldly sorrow and the Godly sorrow, 
citing the characters of Jesus, and Paul, and John Woolman, 
as expressive of the Godly sorrow, and concluded with the 
thought that possibly sorrow is necessary for the proper 
development of our souls, but that we need not seek it. 

Ella J. Burroughs read ‘‘ Nauhaught, the Deacon,’’ which 
conveyed its own beautiful lesson. 

Sarah F. Cary, on behalf of the Discipline Committee, 
read a paper giving her own personal views upon the deficiency 
of our members in living up to the requirements of our 
Discipline, which paper called out considerable expression. 

Elizabeth Packer, representing the Current Topic Commit- 
tee, read a very timely article on the strike in the Lowell cotton 
mills, showing what such a strike meant to the community. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held in Tenth 
month. > J. BR. 


PLymMouTH, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Friends’ 
Association was held Sixth month sth. Lydia Webster opened 
the exercises by a reading, followed by Isaac Roberts, who 
read a short selection entitled, ‘‘ Two Flags and One Bible."’ 
Donald Corson then recited ‘‘ The Modern Version.’’ Anne 
E. Davis read a few extracts from Professor Drummond's 
‘« Death,’’ followed by a review of Current Topics by Elizabeth 
D. Corson. Benjamin Smith closed the exercises bya reading 
from ‘‘ Dynamic Faith’’ on ‘‘ Mystics and Mysticism.”’ 

WILLIAM W. AMBLER, Secretary. 


HorsHAM, PA.—The Horsham Friends’ Association met 
on First-day afternoon, Fifth month 31. A large number 
were present. Hannah P. Satterthwaite read an account of 
the life of John Comly, Martha C. Wood recited ‘‘ The 
Tapestry Weavers,’’ and Hanna Comly ‘‘ The Battlefield of 
Life.’’ Three questions which had been sent by the general 
conference of Friends’ Associations was answered. An 
address was given by Lucretia Blankenburg, of Philadelphia, 
on ‘‘ What Friends have done to advance the cause of equal 
rights for women.”’ 


Moorestown, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held on Sixth-day evening, Fifth 
month 29th. Joel Borton of Woodstown addressed our 
meeting on ‘‘Fidelity to our Principles and Duty to our 
Meeting.”’ 

The former subject he divided into the three heads, Light, 
Life and Love. 

The latter topic he divided into the three heads, Meet- 
ings, Ministry and Conversion. He said that often it is not 
lack of interest but death and removal that make our meet- 
ings small. We should all be earnest workers, even though 
silent, and it is this virtue which leads to ministry. The life 
as we have it to-day is made up of the two parts, human and 
divine, and real true ministry leads to the growth of both. 

Conversion is the silent operation that goes on by which 
gradually the soul is developed, and conscience, the eye to 
judge what we do, is enlightened. Conversion gives the 
power to realize what is the ‘‘true and perfect will of God."’ 

After this interesting talk a reception followed. 

ANNA B. DUDLEY, Sec. 


AccoTink, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Alfred H. Roberts, Fifth month roth, 1903, with 
a large attendance. The president, Charles M. Pidgeon, read 
the third chapter of St. John. An excellent account of an 
early Friends’ family by Clayton Conrow was read by Sarah 
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E. Walton. Abbie A. Gillingham read extracts from a 
biography of Miriam Gover, and the third chapter of Janney's 
History was reviewed by Anna M. Wilkinson. 

After a short intermission an essay, written by Tacy B. 
Doing, was read by Frank H. Wilkinson. A recitation, 


‘* Unawares,'’ by Lewetta Cox, was followed by a reading by 
George C. Gillingham. 


LEWETTA Cox, Sec. 


Educational Wepartment. 


DEGREES CONFERRED AT SWARTHMORE. 
At the Annual Commencement of Swarthmore College, 
Sixth month gth, degrees were conferred as follows : 

BACHELOR OF Arts, In Greek and Latin : 

Carrie Burnham Kilgore, Philadelphia ; Fannie Burnham 
Kilgore, Philadelphia; Clara Price Newport, Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Norman Sumner Passmore, Oxford, Pa.; Marion 
Virginia Peirce, West Chester, Pa.; Maud Esther Rice, 
Newtown, Pa.; Samuel Townsend Stewart, Cleveland, O. 

With the major Biology—Edmund Cocks, Cornwall, N. 
Y.; Margaret Gleim, Lansdowne, Pa. 

With the major Chemistry—Edgar Thomson Greene, 
Germantown, Pa. ; Pennock M. Way, Fairville, Pa. 

With the major Economics—Joshua Hibberd Taylor, 
West Chester, Pa. 

With the major English—Caroline Clothier, Wynnewood, 
Pa.; Helen Nesbitt Emley, Philadelphia, Pa.; Elizabeth 
Westfield Jackson, Bartville, Pa. ; William Ely Roberts, 
New Hope, Pa. ; Helen Dewees Souder, Woodstown, N. J. ; 
Elizabeth Sutton, New York, N. Y.; Hallie Gundaker 
Hulburt, Swarthmore, Pa.; Mabel Pryor, Langhorne, Pa. 

With the major French—Anna Josephine Elizabeth 
Nichols, Wilmington, Del. ; Annie Ross, Flushing, N. Y. 

With the major German—Helen Elizabeth Lease, Salem, 
O. ; Lulu von Ramdohr, New York, N. Y.; Nora Leland 
Stabler, Sandy Spring, Md. 

With the major History—Byron Beans, Hartsville, Pa. ; 
Elizabeth Martin Booth, Chester, Pa. ; Louis Ely Thompson, 
Penn's Park, Pa. 

With the major Physics—William Hannum, Ward, Pa. 

BACHELOR OF LETTERS: Inez Helen Lord, Charleston, III. 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE, in Engineering : Walker McClun 
Bond, Winchester, Va. ; John Horace Ervien, Ogontz, Pa. ; 
Howard Sterr Evans, Hoyt, Pa.; Robert Emerson Lamb, 
Baltimore, Md.; Edward Roy Meredith, Calcium, Pa. ; 
Marriott Price, Baltimore, Md. ; George Satterthwaite, Con- 
shohocken, Pa.; Asa Pound Way, St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Mechanical Engineer, John Amand Lafore, C. E. 1898, 
E. E. 1901. 

Master of Science, Lewis Fussell, B. S. 1go02. 

Civil Engineer, Henry C. Turner, B.S. 1893 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

On Sixth-day evening, Fifth month 29th, Prof. William C. 
Stevenson, of Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Maryland, gave 
what he chose to call a heart to heart talk with the boys and 
girls on the right ways of living. He also spoke on the 
meaning of true education and made a strong plea for more 
serious, earnest thinking. 

On the 30th, the Whittier Literary Society presented the 
following program : 

Recitation, ‘‘ The Old Man and Jim,’’ Harry Sherwood ; 
Oration, ‘‘ Ignorance the Barrier to Success,’’ Beulah Hurley ; 
Whittier Greenleaf, by its Editor, Chester Middleton ; Farce, 
‘* The Elixir of Youth’’; Recitation, ‘‘The Two Home- 
comings,’’ Mary Satterthwaite ; Farce, ‘‘ The Census Taker.”’ 

The Penn Literary Society held a public meeting on the 
6th, when the following program, composed entirely of selec- 
tions from James Whitcomb Riley, was given: Recitation, 
“«Afterwhiles,’’ Sara Brown; Recitation, ‘‘An Old Sweet- 
heart of Mine,’ Mary Sands; Recitation, ‘‘ Knee Deep in 
June,’’ James Greene; Play, Charles Parker and Marion 
Watson ; Recitation, ‘‘ Thoughts for a Discouraged Farmer,”’ 
Harry Parker; Recitation, ‘‘The Little Cripple,’’ Vesta 


Haines; Gleanings of the Penn by its Editor, Lanning 
Masters; Recitation, ‘‘A Bear Story,"’ Harriet Sheppard ; 
Recitation, ‘‘ Prior to Miss Belle’s Appearance,’’ Harry 
Buzby. 

This spring, a number of the teachers and students signed 
the pledge of the Pennsylvania Audubon Society for the 
protection of our native birds, thus increasing the member- 
ship in the school to forty-nine. 

Feeling the necessity of teaching the students practical 
business methods, and of providing a safe place of deposit for 
their money, a George School Bank was opened about two 
months ago, and has been in successful operation since. 
The bank which is conducted according to regular banking 
methods is in charge of the book-keeping class, and is open 
twice a week for the transaction of business. 

Prof. Lorin H. Bailey, professor of mathematics, is 
president of the bank, Rebecca McDonald is cashier, and 
two members of the book-keeping class are chosen each 
week to act as tellers. 

Friends wishing to attend the Commencement at George 
School, Fifth-day, Sixth month 18th, can take a special train 
at the Reading Terminal at 9.15 a. m. R. A. L. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 

The corps of instructors at Abington Friends’ School for 
the school year 1903-4 is as follows : 

George M. Downing, M. S. (Pennsylvania State College), 
Principal, Science and Mathematics ; Carrie B. Way, B. L. 
(Swarthmore College), English ; Isadore E. Cropsey, B. Mus. 
(Syracuse University), German and Music; Harry H. Derr 
(Graduate of West Chester Normal School), Mathematics and 
History ; Lyndon E. Ayres, B. A. (Bucknell University), 
Latin and Mathematics; May E. Stevenson (Graduate of 
School of Industrial Art), Manual Training ; Rachel S. Martin 
(Graduate of West Chester Normal School), Principal of 
Primary Department ; Elizabeth R. Cox (Graduate of Abington 
Friends’ School), Assistant in Primary Department, 
Geography ; Alda D. Leaw, Matron. Anadditional instructor 
is to be appointed in German and French. 

The Commencement exercises take place on Fcurth-day, 
Sixth month 17th, at 1o a.m. President Swain, of Swarth- 
more College, will give the address to the graduating class, 
which contains eleven members. This is the largest class 
ever graduated from the institution. 


COMMENCEMENT OF BALTIMORE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 

Baltimore Friends’ School held its Fifth Annual Com- 
mencement Exercises in Park Avenue Meeting-house, on 
Sixth-day evening, the 5th instant. The meeting-house was 
well filled. President Ira Remsen, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, addressed the graduates on ‘‘ The Distinction Between 
Memory and Knowledge.’’ Dr. Remsen drew largely on his 
own school days for illustrations needed. 

Jonathan K. Taylor, Chairman of the School Committee, 
also addressed the graduates, speaking, among other things, 
on some of the advantages of the system of co-education, as 
practised by Friends. 

John W. Gregg, principal, presented the school’s diploma 
to Arthur W. Broomell, G. Lupton Broomell, Harry D. 
Holme, Muriel Janney, Erma A. Krug, Edith S. Lewis, and 
Edgar C. Powers. 

The scholarship awarded by the Woman's College was 
won by Muriel Janney. The Swarthmore scholarship was 
awarded to Arthur W. Broomell. 

An informal reception to the graduates followed the 
graduation exercises. 

John W. Gregg expects to study law in Washington next 
fall. He will be succeeded as principal by Edward C. Wilson, 
now at the head of the department of Chemistry and Physics 
at the Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia. 


PROFESSOR Davisson, of the Nebraska State University, 
has issued a pamphlet in which he claims that the farmers of 
that State are getting larger dividends than the Steel Trust. 
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NOTES. 


‘« CHANGES in College Life in Fifty Years,’’ by’ John Bascom 
in the Af“/antic Monthly is an article of especial interest. 
‘“‘A Forgotten Patriot,’’ by Henry S. Pancoast, is a defense 
of Thomas Day, the author of ‘‘Sanford and Merton,’ 
whose reputation has suffered on account of Dickens’ satire 
of him and his book. ‘‘ Baratria,’’ by Leonidas Hubbard, 
Jr., is an account of the old pirate kingdom of the New 
Orleans bayous. M. A. DeWolfe Howe gives a lively review 
of the rise of Unitarianism under the heading, ‘‘ The Boston 
Religion.’’ 


Among the studies of Wesley and the great Methodist 
revival of religion is one in the North American Review by 
Professor Rice of Wesleyan University. In the same number, 
under the title, ‘‘ Tennyson; A New Estimate,’’ Frederic 
Harrison reviews Sir Alfred Lyall's recent life of Tennyson. 
Marion Wilcox writes of the misrule under Henry VIII., 
calling it ‘‘A Proto-type of Latin-American Misgovern- 
ment.’’ Inthe subsequent experience of England he sees the 
way to better things for Latin-America. Sydney Brooks 
discusses the present situation of ‘‘ Politics in England.’’ 
‘‘ Paterfamilias"’ takes issue with President Roosevelt in 
regard to large families, discussing the matter in the interest 
of the poor man’s wife. 


The Wesley article in the Review of Reviews is by Dr. J. 
M. Buckley. A series of articles on the modern treatment 
of consumptives takes up ‘‘The Out-door Treatment,’’ 
«« How to Live Out of Doors,’’ the ‘‘ Chances in Colorado,’’ 
and ‘‘New York's Fight against Tuberculosis.’ Charles 
M. Harger writes on ‘‘ Forest Making on Barren Lands,’’ 
describing the experiments in tree-planting on Western sand- 
hills begun by the Government this spring. 


SUBMISSION. 
Read at the College Park Association of Friends, San Jose, Cal. 

‘« Though he slay me yet will I trust Him.’’ 
Dip no cloud our pathway darken 

As the maze of life we tread ; 
Did our skies all bright and joyous 

Naught but light around us shed ; 
Were our cup of bliss unmingled 

With the bitterness of dread, 


We might find this world too radiant ; 
And while drinking in its bliss 

Deem no other worth our seeking— 
None so bright and fair as this— 

And in careless joy e’er dwelling, 
Thoughts of change with scorn dismiss. 


Welcome, then, the cloud and shadow— 
Welcome all thou seest we need ; 

O, our Father, wise and holy, 
Unto thee our steps to lead, 

Though full oft on bread of sorrow 
Bathed in bitter tears we feed. 


Though our hearts all pierced and bleeding 
Oft must find the fragile reed, 

Once earth's fairest hopes upbearing, 
In the hour of utmost need, 

Broken by thy power in sunder— 
Teaching that in very deed, 


Every idol from thy altar 

Howe’er cherished must come down ; 
That without thy aid we perish 

Neath the terrors of thy frown, 
While earth offers naught so glorious 

As the saints’ immortal crown. 


Ne’er, O ne'er, with hearts repining 
May we bow beneath thy rod ; 
Called through paths all rough and thorny 
As of old the Saviour trod, 
May we feel through them we're passing 
To the mansions of our God. R. F. B. 


The Life of an Ant Queen. 
How long may an ant queen live? In their natural habitat 
some queens doubtless have short lives ; but by reason of the 
protection afforded them, and the seclusion enforced by the 
workers, they probably live much longer than other members 
ofthe community. Within artificial surroundings they attain 


a comparatively long life.. The oldest emmet queen known 
to science was one preserved under the care of Sir John 
Lubbock, later Lord Avebury. A numberof yearsago, during 
a visit to this distinguished naturalist at his country-seat, High 
Elms, Kent, the writer for the first time saw this venerable 
sovereign, living in the ingenious artificial formicary which 
had been prepared forher. She was then in the prime of life, 
as it afterward appeared, being seven years old. 

In the summer of 1887 Sir John was again visited, this 
time at his town house in London. After greetings, he was 
asked about his royal pet. 

‘«T have sad news to tell you,’’ he answered. 

‘What? Is the queen dead ?’’ 

‘« She died only yesterday. I have not had the heart to 
tell the news as yet even to my wife.’’ 

Having offered my hearty condolence I asked to see the 
dead queen. Sir John led the way to the room where his 
artificial nests were kept. The glass case which contained 
the special formicary in which the old ant had lived was 
opened up. Lying in one of the larger open spaces or rooms 
was the dead queen. She was surrounded by a crowd of 
workers, who were tenderly licking her, touching her with 
their antennz, and making other demonstrations as if 
soliciting her attention, or desiring to wake her out of sleep. 
Poor, dumb, loving, faithful creatures! There was no 
response. Their queen mother lay motionless beneath their 
demonstrations. 

‘* They do not appear to have discovered that she is really 
dead,’’ remarkedSirJohn. Afterward he wrote me of another 
queen which died at the age of fourteen. The ants dragged 
her body about with them when they moved until it fell to 
pieces.—[H. C. McCook, in Harper's Magazine. ] 


Emerson’s Courtesy. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, the other day, at the final meeting of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association for the 
season, gave a reminiscence of Emerson, showing how his 
rare courtesy affected even children. Mrs. Livermore said 
that when she was a little girl she was monitor at the Hancock 
School in boston, and it was her duty to answer the door. 
One rainy day the bell rang, and she found at the door a tall, 
thin man with a dripping umbrella, who inquired for the 
principal. She was just at the hoydenish and disrespectful 
age, but there was something about this visitor which so 
impressed her that she led him in as politely as if he had 
been a prince, placed a chair for him by the fire, relieved him 
of his wet coat and umbrella, and after she had started to 
leave the room, came back to draw a fire screen between him 
and the blaze, for fear he should find it too hot. She after- 
ward expressed to her teacher some surprise at the unwonted 
civilities she had felt impelled to show the stranger. He 
answered, ‘‘Ah, that was Ralph Waldo Emerson, and that is 
the effect he has upon everybody. He is so courteous him- 
self that he calls out the latent courtesy in all others.'’— 
| Woman's Column. ] 


A Porto Rican in Pennsylvania. 
Tue /ndian Helper contains the following letter written to 
Colonel Pratt, by Milagro Schulze, a pupil of the Carlisle 
Indian School who is now living in a country home. 
‘‘I came up here from Porto Rico two years next July 


and | did not know how to speak a word of English. I goto 
school here in Kennett Square and I work hard at school and 
get promoted twice a year. I feel sorry for the other Porto 
Ricans who don't stay in the country. If I did not havea 
strong will I never would have stuck this long. I hope you 
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will permit me to remain here until I graduate, then | will go 
home and teach my people the ways and customs of the 
northern people. 

‘« My favorite studies are history and biography. One of 
the great men | read about and admired very much was 
Abraham Lincoln. Ithank you very much for your kindness 
to me, and if I can never repay you with anything else | will 
with gratitude.’’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT reached Washington at 7 p. m., on the 
sth instant, on his return from his western trip, and received 
a warm welcome. On his homeward way he stopped at 
Freeport, Illinois, and he and his party were driven to the 
site of the Lincoln-Douglass debate in 1858, where a monument 
commemorating the event was unveiled in the presence of 
thousands. Inhis speech atthis placethe President eulogized 
Lincoln as America’s greatest orator, and a statesman worthy 
to rank side by side with Washington, the founder of our 
republic. 


Ir is impossible at this writing to estimate the great damage 
done by floods in Kansas and Missouri. At Topeka and 
Kansas City the waters have subsided, but St. Louis is flooded 
along the entire water front, and East St. Louis is threatened 
with complete inundation. Over 200,000 acres of rich farming 
land are under water and 25,000 people are homeless. Relief 
is being sent to the stricken cities. As soon as the news of 
the disaster reached Philadelphia Mayor Weaver, acting for 
the Citizens’ Relief Committee, sent $5,000 to Topeka. 


On the 7th instant a torrent descended at daylight from 
the Blue Ridge Mountains upon the town of Clifton, S. C., 
with 4,000 inhabitants. The Pacoletriver rose 30 feet in one 
hour, and the loss of life and property was appalling. Five 
cotton mills at Clifton and Pacolet were destroyed. In addi- 
tion to the mills large warehouses filled with cotton and cotton 
cloth were swept away. Thousands of people are homeless 
and their means of livelihood taken from them. The War 
Department will furnish absolutely necessary relief in the way 
of rations, medicines, etc. 


“4 In England the interest in the Irish Land Bill has for the 
time been eclipsed by the proposal of Joseph Chamberlain, 
the British Secretary of State for the colonies, and leader of 
the Unionist faction of the Conservative party, that Great 
Britain abandon her policy of free trade and impose duties on 
goods imported from all countries except her own colonies. 
The main object of this policy, which is seconded by Balfour, 
the British Prime Minister, is to unite the colonies more 
strongly to the mother country. This plan is opposed by two 
rising young men in the Conservative party, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
son of the Marquis of Salisbury, and Winston Churchill. 


Tue Bartram Association met in Bartram's Garden, 
Philadelphia, on the 3d to do honor to the memory of John 
Bartram. About 200 persons were in attendance, most of 
whom were descendants of the famous botanist, and Mordecai 
Bartram presided. Out of the meeting sprung a movement 
for the improvement of the Garden, not to convert it into a 
park of formal cut and line, but to smooth its paths, cut dead 
branches from the trees and give some appearance of trimness 
to the lawns. The Executive Committee will take charge of 
the work, and will ask the codperation of all historical and 
naturalist organizations. 


Ir is commonly supposed that the books which are most 
widely read are fiction, and new fiction atthat. The public 
libraries, however, can sometimes tell a different story. 
From both San Francisco and Chicago comes the same 
report that ‘‘ The Making of an American’’ by Jacob Riis is 
one of the most popular books with the readers of those two 
cities, being rivalled in the former city by Hale’s ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of a Century.’’ 


NEWS NOTES. 


THE textile strike in Philadelphia is still unsettled. 


It is 
said that 30,000 children are in the strikers’ ranks. 


THE Sultan of Turkey and the Queen of the Netherlands 
are the only total abstainers among European sovereigns. 


Two French passenger steamers collided near Marseilles 
on the 7th. One vessel sank and over 100 of her passengers 
and crew perished. 


On Commencement Day at Bryn Mawr College, Pa., the 
corner stone of a fine new library building was laid. Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness was the chief orator. 


FRENCH monks who recently arrived at Caracas, after 
having been expelled from France, have been forbidden by 
the Venezulan Government to open a college there. 


MUSSULMANS over the world have contributed $2,500,000 
to the construction of the Hedja Railway from Damascus to 
Mecca. The road is finished past the Dead Sea. 


In Chicago a general strike of waiters, waitresses and 
cooks employed in hotels and restaurants began on the 6th 


instant. The guests in the Grand Pacific prepared their own 
dinner. 


OnE thousand people left Seattle for Nome on the 2d inst. 
in three steamships. Each was crowded to its capacity with 
freight and passengers, and hundreds seeking passage were 
turned away. 


THE royal gold medal for the promotion of architecture 
has been awarded by King Edward to C. F. Maklin, the 


New York architect who designed the remodeling of the 
White House. 


THE United States Grand Jury, in Washington, has 
returned true bills against the Groff Brothers, charging them 
with offering bribes to A. W. Machen, former Superintendent 
of Free Delivery. 


HENRY G. Morse, the head of the New York Shipbuilding 
Company, whose extensive plant is located on the Delaware, 
in lower Camden, died suddenly on the 2d instant, from an 
attack of apoplexy. 


THE annual wage scales of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, in Pittsburg, has been signed 
one month before the expiration of the old scale. The 
workers gain some slight advantages. 


THE tornado which swept the town of Gainesville, Ga., 
on the Ist instant, destroyed a large cotton mill, killed 125 
people, wounded 300 more and left 1,500 homeless. Army 
rations are being issued to the sufferers. 


A NEGRO who shot a white man was taken last week from 
a jailin Belleville, Ill., by a mob and hanged, after which 
his body was thrown into a blazing bonfire. The other 
atrocities committed are too horrible to relate. 


THE strike of the journeymen carpenters in Philadelphia 
is practically ended. The men are to work 44 hours per 
week at 45 cents an hour, until Tenth month rst and 48 hours 
per week the remaining eight months of the year. 


THE old order of German Baptists, whose national con- 
vention was recently held at Kakarusa, Ind., decided by a 
vote that members should not be permitted to use telephones 


in their homes. 
ence. 


Five thousand persons attended the confer- 


A CONVENTION of United Mine Workers has been called 
to meet in Pottsville on the 15th, it is thought for the purpose 
of electing the miners’ three members of the Conciliation 
Board. Credentials from such a convention will be acceptable 
to the operators. 


GOVERNOR TAFT has written to the Government that 
there is little real famine in the Philippines and that the 
$3,000,000 appropriated by Congress will be sufficient to 
relieve real needs. A contract has been made to import into 
the islands 10,000 carabao that have been made immune 
from rinder pest. 
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ARMSERONS 6 IEELVE 
*ittsburgh. 
BE’.MER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR ) si 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN j | 
ATLANTIC | 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 


\ New York. 
JEWETT 


. 
the paint. 


ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
? Chicago. 
SHIPMAN } 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia, 

MORLEY 
BALEM 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. | 
KENTUCKY | 


St. Louis. 


little more 


Cleveland. 


Salem, Mass. 


Louisville. 


Mm @N painting the use of Tur- 
pentine saves labor and the 
use of Dryer saves time, but 

| the excessive use of either destroys 


| Safety lies in using Pure White 
_Lead and Pure Linseed Oil, and 
having the 


brushed out. This may require a 


paint thoroughly 


time and labor, but it 


will pay. The paint will be satis- 
factory and it will last. 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


18 S. 15th St., (4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 


Men’s Summer Underwear 


We sell enormous quantities of Men’s 
Underwear at fifty cents a garment. It is 
a popular price, and we are making it 
more popular all the time by selling at 
fifty cents qualities that are sold freely 
elsewhere at seventy-five cents. These 
are some of the kinds for men : 


French Balbriggan—fine, light-weight, and extra 
well made ; long or short sleeves and legs ; 
bicycle seats—so cents each. 

Otis Co.’s Underwear—very fine Sea Island Cot- | 
ton Balbriggan ; long or short sleeves and 
legs; drawers have Otis double gusset—5o | 
cents each. 

Egyptian Balbriggan—made of superior combed 
yarn; shirts have looped-on ribbed skirts ; | 
drawers have double bicycle seats—5o cents | 
each. 

Morley’s White Gauze Shirts—a famous English | 
make ; long or short sleeves ; a quality that 
sells regularly at 75 cents each—5so cents each. 

White Gauze Drawers—a domestic make, of 
combed yarn, that goes with the Morley 
shirts—so cents each. 

Pepperell Drawers—our own make; jean and 
feather-weight, with elastic web or string and | 
button ankles—so cents each. | 

Athletic Drawers—in knee length; our own make; 
jean and feather-weight styles—so cents each. | 

Imported Lisle Shirts—in mesh style, with short 
sleeves only; a popular number—so cents 
each. 

Additional styles at 50 cents are of | 
medium-weight natural wool, light-weight | 
. 2 ' 
silver-gray cotton, fast-black and light- | 
blue balbriggan. | 


co | 
Strawbridge & Clothier, | 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


6TH Mo. 13. — THE COMMITTEE ON 
Philanthropic Labor of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends will meet in 
the Meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia, at 1.30 o'clock 
p.m. The Sub-Committees will meet 
as follows : 

The Indian, in Room No. 5, at 
10.30 a. m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 
3, at 10 a. m. 

Colored People, in Race Street Meet- 
ing-house, at 9.30 a. m. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 
4, at loa. m. 

Purity, in Room No. 2, at 9 a. m. 

Women and Children, in Race Street 
Parlor, at 12.15 p. m. 

Equal Rights for Women, in Room 
No. 6, at 10 45 a. m. 

Temperance and Tobacco, in Room 
No. 1, at I! a. m. 

Educational and Publication Commit- 
tee, in Room No. 1, at 9.30 a. m. 

Legislation Committee, in Race Street 
Parlor, at 10.30 a. m. 

All members of the Friends’ Equal 
Rights Association of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting are invited to attend 
the meeting of the sub-committee. on 
Equal Rights for Women ; Lucretia M. 
Blankenburg is expected to be present. 


6TH Mo. 13.—BURLINGTON FIRST-DAY 
School Union will be held at ‘‘ The 
Mount.’’ All are cordially invited. 
Carriages will meet the 8.18 a.m. train 
from Kinkora at Juliustown, the 8.27 
train from Wrightstown, and 9.10 from 
Mount Holly at Birmingham. 


6TH Mo. 13.—A COMBINATION PICNIC BY 
Girard Avenue and Race Street First- 
day Schools will be held at Abington 


| 
| 


cars on Eighth or Thirteenth Streets to 
Greenwood Avenue, Jenkintown. All 
are cordially invited. 


6TH Mo. 14.—-CORNWALL,N.Y., FRIENDS’ 
Association, at the home of William 
Westervelt, at 3 p. m. 


6TH Mo. 14.—A CONFERENCE AT WAR- 
minster Meeting-house under the care 
of Abington Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
| thropic Committee, at 3 p. m., will be 
addressed by Elizabeth Lloyd, on 
| ‘*Scientific Temperance Instruction.’’ 
| 
* 


TH Mo. 14.—A CIRCULAR MEETING AT 
Frankford, at 3.30 p.m. 


| 6TH Mo. 14.—MARY TRAVILLA, OF WEST 

| Chester, will attend Plymouth meeting 
in the morning, and will address a 
meeting of the Friends’ Association, in 
the meeting-house, at 3 p. m. 


6TH MO. 14.—VALLEY MEETING, IOA.M., 
will be visited by Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee to visit the 
smaller branches. 


6TH Mo. 14.—A CIRCULAR MEETING 
under the care of a committee of West- 
ern Quarterly Meeting will be held at 
Homeville. 


6TH Mo. 15.—GENESEE YEARLY MEETING, 
at West Lake (Bloomfield), Ontario, at 
II a. m. Ministers and Elders, 
Seventh-day preceding, at 10a. m. 


6TH Mo. 18.—Mvttica HI, N. J., 
Young Friends’ Association. 


6TH Mo. 18.—PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY 
Meeting, at Fifteenth and Race Sts., at 
7.30 p. m. 


6TH Mo. 18.—FISHING CREEK HALF- 
Yearly Meeting at Millville, Pa., at 10 
a.m. Ministers and Elders, day before, 
at 3 p. m. 


6TH Mo. 18.—GREEN STREET MONTHLY 
Meeting, at Fourth and Green Sts., 
Philadelphia, at 3 p. m. 


6TH Mo. 18.—QUAKERTOWN, Pa., YOUNG 
Friends’ Association at the home of 
Dr. W. H. and E. Irene Meredith. 


6TH Mo. 21.—A CONFERENCE UNDER THE 
care of Concord Quarterly Meeting's 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor will 
be held in the meeting-house at Bir- 
mingham, at 2.30 p. m. 


6TH Mo. 21.—A CONFERENCE UNDER THE 
care of the Philanthropic Committee of 
Western Quarterly Meeting, in Hoc- 
kessin Meeting-house, at 2.30 p. m. 
Opening address by Arthur H. Tomlin- 
son, of Swarthmore Pa. 
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skillful preparation, and 
PU R F FOO p excellent service are dis- 

tinctive features of 
Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St. 
These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 
peculiarly its own. We are seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business men. 


J. J. WILLIAMS 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DAIRIES. ing families. 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 





These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 


Ask Grocers. 
write 


N.Y., U.S.A. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Restful, 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk 
"Phone 1-33-55. 


FLORIDA BY SEA. 


Convenient, Homelike. 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points. Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 
and Particulars. 

O. F, LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue. 
Uptown offices, 828 and 1005 Chestnut Street, Philad’a 

j. C. WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and T. M. W. P. 
TURNER, G. P. A. General offices, Baltimore, Md. 


POS SSS SSS SOS SSS SESS SSS VSSTY 
Dead men’s estates are often ‘ 
absorbed by their debts, leaving ‘ 
the family penniless. ‘ 
The household loaf is never ¢ 
buried with the household head, { 
when that head has a policy in ¢ 
the ‘ 
‘ 

*. 

4 

4 

‘ 

‘ 

+ 


PENN [lUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


wwewewrwerr eC eeorrrrrrT ee 


haan ae 


Office 603 North 


REDUCED RATES TO GETTYSBURG 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT 
HIBITION STATE CONVENTION. 


PRO- 


On account of the Prohibition State 
Convention, to be held at Gettysburg, Pa., 
June 16th to 18th, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will sell excursion tickets to 
Gettysburg and return, good going June 
15th and 16th, and good to return until 
June tgth, inclusive, from all stations on 
its lines in the State of Pennsylvania, at 
rate of a single fare for the round trip. 


REDUCED RATES TO ATLANTA,GA, 
AND RETURN. 

VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 

CONVENTION BAPTIST 

UNION OF AMERICA, Jt 


ACCOUNT NATIONAL 

YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
LY 9TH-12TH, 1903. 

On July 6th to gth, inclusive, round 
trip tickets will be sold to Atlanta, Ga., 
via the Southern Railway on account of 
above convention at rate of one fare, 
plus $1.00, from trunk line territory, final 
limit July 15th. 

By depositing ticket with special agent 
at Atlanta on or before July 15th and pay- 
ment of fee of fifty cents, an extension of 
final return limit may be obtained to 
August 15th, 1903. The round trip rate 
from Philadelphia will be $22.50, propor- 
tionately low rates from other points. 

Side trips tickets will be sold from At- 
lanta to various points on July 13th and 
14th, final limit, ten days, at rate of one 
first-class fare, plus 25 cents for the round 
trip. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleas- 
ure in furnishing all information. 


A KIND-HEARTED suburban street-car 
conductor explained as follows how he 
came to be called ‘* Old Catnip "’ 

‘Out where my car runs, catnip grows 
all along the track. There's pretty near 
a mile of catnip out there. Several years 
ago I brought in a little bundle, and gave 
it to one of my neighbors for her cat. 
She parcelled out that catnip all around 
the block to other people who had cats, 
and they tell me the cats nearly lost their 
minds over that fresh catnip 

‘* Most town cats, you know, never get 
any catnip except this old, dried stuff from 
the drug’ stores. It’s pitiful, isn't it? I 
suppose lots of nice cats have lived and 
died without ever tasting a bit of fresh 
country catnip. 

‘* Well, pretty soon some of the other 
neighbors began asking me to bring them 
a little bundle of catnip ; and the thing 
rolled up until. now I run a big catnip 
business all summer without a cent. of 
money in it, either. I had to have my 
daughter make a list of my catnip 
customers ; and | take them in turn, all 
summer long, until cold weather comes. 

‘« The story has got out on me, too,”’ 
concluded the conductor looking a trifle 
sheepish. ‘‘And some of the other men 
call me ‘ Old Catnip,’ and they call my 
car ‘ The Catnip Car.’ But I don’t care. 
It pleases a lot of women and pleases a 
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lot of cats, and I'd rather please women 
and cats than please most of the men I 
know. 

‘Yes, I smell of catnip all summer 
long ; but what's the difference ? 
good, clean smell, 
{ Gathered. } 


It'sa 
catnip is.’ 


GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN sat one spring 
morning in Union Square, New York, as 
was his custom, surrounded by children, 
to whom, contrary to his attitude toward 
adults, he was always affable and agree- 
able. On the outside of the group sur- 
rounding Mr. Train stood a.small colored 
girl looking wistfully at the white children 
who were receiving all his attention and 
hearing his wonderful tales. After they 
had dispersed and Mr. Train was alone 
the black child advanced timidly and said 
to him: ‘‘Do you love children?”’ 
Looking at his questioner in some surprise, 
Mr. Train admitted that he did. Then 
in a low voice she said: ‘‘I am a child.’’ 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. — 


QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 

RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 

DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE BobDy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. . 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad’a. 


New Books and- Pamphlets. 


The Meaning of Quakerism. An address by John 
William Graham. 64 pages. 0.10. By mail $0.12. 
‘The reading of which is a spiritual feast.’”’— 
Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Education and Religion. 


An address by John Wil- 
liam Graham. 


48 pages. $0.10. By mail, $o.1,11. 


The Lord’s Supper. A historical study from the stand- 
pointof the Society of Friends. By John William 
Graham. 64 pages. fo10. By mail, $o.12. 


The Doukhobors. By Joseph Eikinton. A historical 
review, with the author's personal experience among 
them last summer. Illustrated, $2.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 
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United Security! 


Life Insurance 


and Trust Company 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
603-605 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital, 


. $1,000,000 
Surplus and undivided profits, 


500,000 


Banking and General Trust Co. Business 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM M. COATES, President 
JOEL COOK, Vice-President. 
ESMONDE H. AUSTIN, 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer. 
CLAYTON FRENCH BANKS, Assistant Treasurer. 
HENRY LABARRE JAYNE, Counsel. 
FRANCIS H. HEMPERLY, Actuary 
T. HEWSON BRADFORD, M.D., Medical Director. 
DIRECTORS 
William H, Lucas, 
William R. Verner, 
J. W. Hampton, Jr., 
Orlando Crease, 
I. Layton Register, 
Esmonde H. Austin, 
Silas W. Pettit, 
Joel Cook. 


William M. Coates, 
Caleb J. Milne, 
V.C. Sweatman, 
Charles Porter, 
Robert Dornan, 
ohn G. Carruth, 
Viiliam Bault, 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. ‘Send 
for Booklet. Agents wanted. 


(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Ir. a 
520: % Media Sis., 


A TEACHER was recently giving instruc- 


tion to her pupils on the modern history | 
in the course of which attention 


of Italy, 
was called to the Vatican as being the 
residence of the Pope. 
followed by one on chemistry 
terms solid, fluid, and 
adequately defined. A 


vacuum 


review of the 


lessons on the following day brought out | 


a startling revelation. The question was 
asked, ‘‘ What is a vacuum ?”’ 
one little girl gave the astonishing reply, 


‘‘A vacuum is the place where the Pope | 


ljves."" 


An eminent bacteriologist recently ex- 


amined the skirts of a fashionable lady | 
after she had been on a shopping expedi- | 


tion, and found on them thousands of bac- 
teria, among which were the bacilli which 
produce diphtheria, lock-jaw and con- 
sumption.—[ The Chautauquan. } 


STEPPING off a railroad train to-day we 


found two carriage drivers anxious to get | 
The | 
We employed the | 


us. The nearest horse had no tail. 
other a long one. 
driver of the horse that had 
then said to him, ‘‘We employ you 
because your horse has a tail.’’ 
driver was much pleased. If all friends of 
horses will do in all cases just what we did, | 
much good will be accomplished.—[Geo. 
T. Angell, in Our Dumb Animals. } 


a tail, and 


LANSDOWNE AND DARBY SAVI 
Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00. 


Grorce Foster White, President, 


This lesson was | 
, when the | 
were | 





To which | 


The | 





Treasurer and Trust Officer; 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


- Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 

Chartered 1836 SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Truster, Acts as Trustee or Corporation MortGacss. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION, 
R&GISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


PROTECTION 


FROM LOSS 


CAPITAL, odnaes, 


Acts as Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND Receiver. 

Financia AGENT FoR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 

Inrerest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 

Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


VERY LOW RATES TO MANY 
POINTS REACHED VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

The Southern Railway Company an- | m7 
nounces the sale of tickets at extremely Hou sehold Pui niture 
low rates from points on its lines for the | 
following special occasions. 

Asheville, N. C., Southern Educational | 
Association, June 30-July 3, 1903, 

Asheville, N. C., National Dental and | 
adjunct Societies, July 24-31, 1903. 

Athens, Ga., S§mmer School, July 1- 
August 9, 1903. | 


veo Ga.,§ National Convention 


J., of a July 9-12, 1903. 
Yeon T Summer School, 
June 23-July 31,°1903. 

Monteagle, Tenn., 
1-August 30, 1903. 

St. Louis, Mo., Saengerfest of North 
American Saengerbund, June 17-20, 1903. 

San Francisco, Cal., and 

Los Angeles, Cal., National Encamp- 
ment, Grand Army of the Republic, | 
August 17-22, 1903. 

Tuskegee, Ala., Summer School, june 
26-August 7, 1903. 

Above rates open to the public. sd Decorations. 

Tickets will be sold to above points 
from all stations on Southern Railway. Window Shades Made to Order. 


Detailed information can be had upon 902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD'A. 
application to Chas. L. Hopkins, District } - 
Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 J.T. JACKSON & CO 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 


BY FIRE 


8o0c per hundred for five years 
R. MOORE PRICE, 431 Wainut Street 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 11th Street 


I can Cualeg shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Bible School, July 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestn Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 


REDUCED RATES TO 
WOOD, N. Y. 


LAKE- 


etc. 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT MEET- 


ING GENERAL SECRETARIES Y.M.C. A. | 


For the benefit of those desiring to at- | 
tend the meeting of the Association of | 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


General Secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. of | 
North America, at Lakewood, N. Y., June | 
16th to 22d, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell round-trip tickets to 
Lakewood and return from all stations on 
its lines, June 26th and 17th, *good to | 
return until June 23d, inclusive, at rate of 
a single fare for the round trip. AQUILA J. LINVILL, 

: | | Dealer i in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
EMERSON enjoyed quoting certain say- 1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
ings of Thoreau, as ‘‘ Some circumstantial it was ha ccceniitn . . 
evidence is very strong, as when you find Please mention FRieNps’ INTEL 


a trout in the milk."’. ‘The chub is a | LIGENCER, when anst vering Advertise- 
soft fish, and tastes like boiled brown | ments in it. This is of value to us 
paper salted." _and to the advertisers. 


TRUST COMPANY 


‘per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


LANSDO 


W. Lawes Vertenpen. Vice-President; Josern T. Buntine, Second Vice-President ; 


Morcan Buntine, Secretary; Lewis Lawrence Saaree Solicitor.” ¢ 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or 
Aims at perfect service and perfect Security. 


Agent. Wis een free of charge where this Company is named as Executor, 
Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard Nationa! Bank will receive deposits for this company. 





